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* Thirty-six pages devoted to every type of filler rod and important welding supply items. Write for your free copy. 
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“Pace AGO, it was discovered that con- 
stant noise drove people crazy. It was called 
“torture.” 

Today, in offices and factories, we are exposed 
to similar torture... the concentrated bombard- 
ment of hundreds of little noises. This irritating 
noise barrage produces fatigue, decreases efficiency, 
impairs hearing and creates emotional disturbances. 
Furthermore, getting accustomed to noise doesn’t 
lessen its harmful effects. 

Practically the entire medical profession agrees 
that modern-day noise constitutes a grave menace 
to the physical and mental life of all office and 
factory workers. 

Noise problems for thousands of firms have been 
successfully solved by Western Asbestos Co. Using 
Acousti-Celotex, the most widely used of acoustical 


TORTURED ...BY NOISE! 








materials, noise is transformed into a gentle hush. 
It reduces nervous fatigue, aids production, steps 
up efficiency. Morale improves... absenteeism and 
employee turnover are sharply reduced. 

Acousti-Celotex can be quickly. applied to ceil- 
ings and other surfaces without disturbing office 
or factory routine. It can be painted repeatedly 
without impairing its efficiency. 

Western Asbestos Co. offers a complete sound 
conditioning service . . . from design to complete in- 
stallation. Counsel and recommendations of a sales 
engineer are at your service— without obligation. 


WESTERN ASBESTOS CO. 
Clcoustical Cugineers and Contractovs 


675 TOWNSEND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
OAKLAND e RICHMOND e SACRAMENTO 
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DROP FORGINGS 


Add Strength Where 
Stresses are Greatest 


Forging actually improves metals — concentrates 
the grain structure and directs the fibre flow where 
stresses are greatest—cuts down weight at the 
proper places — leaves no bulk of excess metal, 
thus reducing machining and finishing time — 
there is an unusual freedom of concealed 
defects —in short,’’American’ ‘Forgings are stronger, 
lighter, better! 





We illustrate a few of the forgings we have 
made for the Ryan Aeronauticai Company and 
for other Airplane manufacturers 
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RICAN 
FORGE’ 


supplies vital forgings & 


RYA AERONAUTICA) 


COMPANY se 

i 

The Ryan Aeronautical Company at San Diego, California rul 

has produced outstanding military airplanes. Uncle Sam) 8* 

, es , Pe A 

flyers all marvel at their precision, lightness, strength, durability ,,. 

speed, power. Forgings play a big part. The American Forge ord 
Company produced forgings of many vital parts according t 


Ryan specifications — just what the Ryan engineers wanted! 











What we produced for the Ryan Aeronautical Company we 
can produce for you. Whether your industry is in the mining, 
cement, oil, lumber, marine or industrial field, tell us your 
requirements (send blueprints and complete details) and let us 
quote you prices! 





FORGE COMPANY 

















EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


eeMl The West Swings into Action 


7 UR WESTERNERS in Congress are to be congratulated for 
O their timely and energetic action in getting a good represen- 
tation from their number on Congressional committees that are 
important to the economy of the West. To be sure, we missed out 
on the all-important House Rules Committee, but that is not sur- 
prising, in view of the fact that the West apparently has never 
made a concerted demand before on the powers that be in Congress. 
Western Industry helped in the matter by a forceful presentation 
in the January issue, based on maps and data prepared by W. G. 
Herron, showing how the West has heretofore never been given 
adequate numerical recognition on these important committees. 
/ A preprint of this article was mailed out to a large number of our 
readers, with a letter suggesting the desirability of their urging their 
Congressmen to go out for these important committee jobs. 

Many letters have been received indicating that the preprint 

and the article as it finally appeared stimulated both people at home 
in the West and the Western delegation in Congress to get into 
action, with very beneficial results. 

It should be remembered, however, that our Western represen- 
tation on the committees in whose hands lie much of the future of 
industry in the Western states is still below what it should be. The 
fight must be kept up, in season and out of season, and prepara- 
tions made long in advance for the next Congress after the present 
one. 

The Western Regional Council, organized by the Western com- 
mercial association secretaries last November, could have made its 
prospective meeting in Salt Lake City in February an occasion for 

laying the groundwork on this job. Unfortunately the ODT’s new 
Ornia rule against large meetings has made impossible an adequate 
Sam‘ gathering for such a purpose. And it must also be said that the 
.,-_, Western Regional Council seems to be letting the tail wag the dog 
bility! by making the solution of the Western steel problem the main 
Forg: order of business. That matter could better have waited than the 
ing t governmental situation. 
ae Since a full-scale Western meeting cannot be held, each Western 
ed! state could very profitably set up a small committee representing 
ny we industry, agriculture and labor to formulate a Washington program 
“de of benefit to the entire West. Then these 11 representatives could 
MNIN§, get together easily enough and agree on a united Western program. 
; your It might be a more effective way in the end than to work through 
let w chambers of commerce which are apt to have limited local view- 
points instead of a broad vision of the needs of the West. 


Pays to Be Patriotic 


= 1942 everyone realized that the only way to win a war was to 
put first things first. It was not a question of how little, but how 
much, could be given to the war effort. If that sentiment were 
uppermost everywhere today, the problem of adjusting manpower 
to the needs of the war situation would be a minor one in the East. 
Every industrial establishment would tell the truth as to how many 
| workers were actually needed, every worker would be willing to go 

© where he could be most useful, no civilian contract would get any 
preference over a war contract. The quickest, cheapest and most 
satisfying way to win the war is to adopt—and live—the slogan, 
“It pays to be patriotic.” 
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® When West Coast shipbuilders started out 
to break production records, propellers had 
to be provided on fast schedules, with the 
result that Eastern shipyards also were sup- 
plied from the same source in some instances. 
Doran Company in Seaitle is the manufacturer 
of the propeller shown on the cover. Picture 
was taken at Swan Island yard of Kaiser Co. 
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Courtesy of the University 
Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania 


Scientists who dig in ruins say it took 
an Egyptian scribe at least 18 hours 
to carve out the list of oxen, geese, 
breads, green eye paints, and jars of 
unguent on these 3800-year-old lime- 
stone tablets. 

Some American business forms are 
almost as complicated! Four forms 
where two might do, six typings in- 
stead of three, poor arrangement and 
poor organization all add up to higher 
labor and material costs. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
American business proved ways to 
simplify business forms and proce- 
dures. Moore studies your operation; 
recommends forms that will speed the 
process, save time and floor space; 
prints the forms and supplies them in 
lots of hundreds or millions, to any 
part of the country. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 

National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Moore name — forming the largest 
company of its kind in the world. They 
offer a fund of business form experi- 
ence unequaled anywhere. 

A Moore specialist in your own field 
is ready to call on you now. The wayside 
store or the corporation with branches 
everywhere can listen profitably as he 
speaks. For immediate information, 
get in touch with the headquarters of 
your nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or its local office. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 
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FOR ALL 


Sturdy, long life Thor wire brushes can 
be had in sizes from 4” to 12” outside di- 
ameter. Brush sections are heavily filled 


with doubly durable crimped wire in 


PORTABLE , 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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TOUGH 


JOBS 


gauges of 30 to 36. Scientifically con- 
structed, these modern brushes will oper- 
ate efficiently at speeds of 2000 to 6000 
r.p.m. depending upon the type of job to 
be done. See your nearby Thor distributor 


for industrial wire brushes for tough jobs. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Los Angeles 











Nor does Tillie, her assistant. 
Both were moved to another 
department. Why? Well, by com- 
bining records with Uarco con- 
tinuous-strip forms, ove person 
can handle the record writing 
for all departments. Results show 
a rise in efficiency... time saved 
... fewer errors. 


Combine Records with 





















BETTER BUSINESS REC 











UARCO Continuous-Strip Forms 


For example, with Uarco continuous-strip forms, a system—con- 
sisting of an invoice in duplicate, a sales department copy, a 


statistical copy, a bookkeeping copy, a delivery receipt in dupli- © 


cate, a packing slip and shipping label—was combined into one 
writing. Hence, one person at one typing handled all the record 
writing. Saved time and expense as well as eliminating the confu- 
sion and errors caused by separate writing of the seme information. 
However, Uarco continuous-strip forms are tailor-made to 
meet individual problems. Different problems are solved by 
different Uarco records. Briefly, these record forms are perfectly 
aligned, multiple-copy forms which are scientifically designed to 
eliminate errors and needless duplication of work . . . record 
forms that keep the flow of work moving smoothly, efficiently. 
It will cost you nothing to have a Uarco representative work 
with you. Telephone today .. . or write for added information. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland,Oakland e« Offices in All Principal Cities 


HANDWRITTEN ¢ TYPEWRITTEN © BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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No. California 
Distributor 


S. O. Otrich 


3700 Garnd Ave. 
Oakland, Calif, 
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Los Angeles 
Distributor 


R. W. Atkinson 
3711 Santa Fe 


TOMKINS-JOHNSON 


RIVITORS...AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS...CUTTERS...CLINCHORS 
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@ T-J Products have shown out- 
standing ability to “take it”... 
performing tough jobs for indus- 
try with unbeatable accuracy, effi- 
ciency and dependability! 

That’s why more and more prac- 
tical production men specify T-J 
where there’s a job for Rivitors 
... hydraulic cylinders...or air 
cylinders ... cutters ... Clinchors 
...Or air controls. All T-J Prod- 
ucts expertly engineered .. . pre- 

cision-built . . . rigidly inspected 

... fight in every respect! Send 

for latest bulletins. The 
-Tomkins-Johnson Company, 
Jackson, Michigan. 
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CHANGE OUR METHODS FOR A SAFETY ENGINEER ? 





That’s 


Ridiculous! 


Fortunate y, such reactions to safety suggestions are now infrequent. 


Safe practices, originally designed to save the lives and protect the 
bodies of workers, long ago proved their financial value...as a means of 
saving productive manhours and as a way to minimize Compensation 


Insurance costs. 


To agents and brokers much credit goes for persuading their policy- 


holders to give organized safety the chance it needed to prove its worth. 


Without the authority which their close client relationships gave to 
safety recommendations, the acceptance of safe practices would have 


been a slower process. 


We believe its contribution to the success of a program that has saved 
countless human fives marks another notable achievement for the Amer- 


ican Agency System operating under free enterprise. 


INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY COMPANY, Workmen’s Compensation Insurance * San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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For smooth power, the balance in the spinning 
blades of a turbine spindle must match nature’s 
perfect control over our spinning globe. The per- 
fect balance of Hendy turbine rotors has been 
achieved by new standards of workmanship never 
before attained in the manufacture and assembly of 
the more than 4,000 intricate parts for each unit. 
Such perfection assures you of getting a turbine 


with longer life and greater economy of maintenance. 


Operators have already. discovered that the clear- 








HENDY PRODUCTS. | 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION « Steam Turbines, Turbo-generators, 

Diesels, Gears, Valves and Gates, Dredges, Mining Machinery 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION © Mofors and Generators 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 
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ances and the microscopic tolerances in Hendy 
turbines are absolutely maintained over long 
periods. Painstaking, impartial inspection after 
hundreds of millions of on-the-job rotor revolu- 


tions attest to this unfaltering dependability. 


Hendy steam turbines and turbine-generator sets 


-are but two of Hendy’s products. Others include 


gears, hydraulic valves and gates, dredges and 


Diesel engines. Our nearest office will welcome 


your inquiry. 






JOSHUA HENDY .... WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
+O Oe YVAL &. CA LEFF OR ME A 
Branch Offices: BOSTON + BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
WEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON 
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HARNISCHFEGER CORP. MILWAUKEE. WIS 





CS WANDLING TIME— 
Os 


peg PRODUCTION TIME 
= 


You can't get all the man power you 
need ... but you can get aid that will 


enable present workers to do more. 


Take the lag and labor out of ma- 
terials handling .. . the lifting of 
heavy parts on and off machines... 
the manual handling of materials 
from one location to another — with 


P&H Hevi-Lift With these 


modern hoists, workers merely push 


Hoists. 


buttons to lift, convey, lower and 
place loads — exactly where they are 


wanted—and without rehandiing. 


Electricity does the work. 


P&H Hevi-Lift Hoists conserve work- 
men’s energy — let them work more 
efficiently, throughout the day. They 
speed up materials handling . . 
lower production costs and 
eliminate aisle congestion. P&H Elec- 
tric Hoists can help you today while 
fast production is so vital — and to- 
morrow when lower costs will be 


A P&H Hoist En- 
gineer will be glad to talk over your 


more important. 


requirements. Call him in today, or 
write for new bulletin containing full 


information. 


General Offices: 
4604 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


ARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATIO N 
\ _WOISTS - WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS ED EXCAVATORS « ELECTRIC CRANES - ARC WELDERS 
—__4 


P« 


ELECTRIC HOISTS ! 





HARNISCHFEGER CORP. MILWAUKEE. wis. 
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IN HEAT 
INSULATION! 


NEW 


LIGHT DENSITY 


|____cime FOOT DENSITY | 
— 748 ibs. Pe : 
aa OF 168 \Bs ae 
WY MATERIAL 
BL INSULATIO 


EAT INSY ee 
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SAVES MORE FUEL—MORE HEAT—THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Sets new low in Thermal Conductivity over the full 
range of temperatures! 


there’s a new, high standard of perform- 
ance in every field of heat insulation... 
and it’s all due to this light-density type 
PRECISION MOLDED 85% Magnesia! 





Thanks to the special, patented Plant 
process , the natural insulation superi- 
orities of 85% Magnesia are revolution- a mean psieanie pres err anuccirom gem marae. eR 


ne ee REDUCES APPLICATION COST because it goes on 
oor applicator, engineer and scuiaa Specify faster and easier! Light to lift. Easy to cut and 
for your post-war projects. Write today cross-score. Greater “ductile strength”, too! 

for complete data. 


*U. S. Patents Nos. 2,131,374, 2,209,752, 2,209,753, 2,209,754, COMPLETE 


RANGE OF SIZES - 
PLANT MAIN OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO ond thicknesses in 


: . blocks and pipe 

RUBBER & spd Deeed Cates cat tetemen, Teme coverings (upto and 

ASBESTOS distributors in principal cities. i ‘ wre sant | —— Army-Navy “E“* 

FACTORIES in Emeryville, San Francisco and - Awarded to 

WORKS Red 4 liforni al form. Larger sizes 

edwood City, California. in segmental form). ae o A 
ille, if. 

Manufacturers of Plant Insulating Materials and Mechanical Packings. Established 1898, nee 
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ora Reep Your Equipment on the Job With 


a CYCOL 


ELECTRIC MOTOR GREASE 











One of Associated’s specialized products formu- 
lated to-the-machine, Cycol Electric Motor Grease 
was produced to meet the particular problems of 

















motor bearing lubrication. It is a soda base grease 
with exceptionally high melting point, processed 
from selected oil, and is specified for anti-friction 
bearings where there is hard, continuous running 























and high temperatures. Cycol Electric Motor Grease 








is now being used, with outstanding success, by 
leading industrial operations throughout the West. 





IF YOU HAVE SCHEDULES TO MAINTAIN 


— give your equipment every ‘“‘break’’ possible. 
Specify the right oil and the right grease for every 








job. Then see that each wear point gets enough, 





often enough. Stalls are costly —sometimes disas- 











trous. Associated Lubrication Engineers stand ready 





to help you with a// lubrication problems, without 
charge or obligation. Let’s keep ’em running. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Listen to Associated Basketball Sportcasts 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


REMEMBER: VICTORY STILL DEPENDS ON YOU 


AD os eee: « 
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Pioneer manufacturers of 
mobile materials handling 
machines—Fork Lift Trucks, 
Crane Trucks and Straddle 
Trucks. All gasoline pow- 
3 ered; all pneumatic tire 

mounted. 
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Cats ! 





Te RE el A Se 


hings moved... 


Put a HYSTER 75 Fork Lift Truck on the job, and things 
will move better and faster all around the plant. 
Speed, stability and easy operation make it the ideal 
truck for hauling every kind of material. Pneumatic 
tires permit travel over pavement or rough surfaces 
. .. with better traction. It self-loads, transports loads 
up to 7500 pounds, and self-unloads. Also tiers high 
for storage. 


Write for details. 








245-15 


HYSTER 


COMPANY 
2998 N. E. Clackamas Street 1898 North Adams Street 
PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA I, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; 90 West St.. New York 6. N. Y.; 

1022 Denrike Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.: 233 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif.; Masonic 

Bldg.. New Orleans 12, La.: 2219 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 1, Wash.; 2700 Santa Fe Ave., 

— Kngeles 11. ¢ Calif.; 215 Euclid Avenue. Cleveland 14, Ohio: 211 Farnsworth Bldg., 
emp) 
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“A name worth remembering” 


AIRBANKS-MORSE 


Fairbanks-Morse postwar products will serve you with 
the dependability the world has come to associate with 
our name. Designing and manufacturing skills will 
not have to be re-learned in our plants as we turn to 
civilian production, because as a part of our war job, 
we’ve continued to build and improve our peacetime 


Diesel engines, generators, motors. pumps, and scales. 


General Sales Manager 





The New Fairbanks-Morse 
General-Purpose Motor 
Offers These Features: 


® Copperspun Rotor — centrifugally 
cast, exclusive. 

@® Protected Frame— excludes solids 
and liquids. 

®@ Optional Conduit Box Assembly 
—conveniently adaptable. 

@® Cross-Flow Ventilation — assures 
e 

& 





Diesel Locomotives e Diesel Engines 


Scales e Generators « Motors ¢ Pumps . b 
uniform cooling. 
Magnetos ¢« Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor Ball Bearings — sealed in, protected. 


Rated 40° C.— continuous duty. 


MOTORS 


Cars and Standpipes « Farm Equipment 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Buy More War Bonds 
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A NEW PLAVETARY SV ST 
BLAW-KNOX 


at SEs co. UPANY 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN 
INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


Five Blaw-Knox Pla awarded the 
LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery 
POWER PIPING DIVISION, 
Prefabricated Piping Systems 
COLUMBUS DIVISION, 
Ordnance Materiel 
SPECIAL ORDNANCE DIVISION, 


Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun 
Mechanisms 


\ \ 


\ 


FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa, 
Army-Navy “E” for war-production excellence 
PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 


Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Roll- 
ing Mills 


nts have been 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Steel and Alloy Castings 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 


Heat and 
Castings 


Corrosion-Resistant 


Alloy 


Mounts and 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, 


Chemical & Process Plants & Equip- 
ment, Construction Equipment, Steel 
Plant Equipment, Radio & Transmission 
Towers... General Industrial Products 


A FEW VICTORY 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS GUN SLIDES 
PIPING FOR NAVAL VESSELS 


CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 





MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 


Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 
PRODU 


LANDING BARGES 
SYNTHETIC 


POWDER 
RUBBER PLANTS 


PLANTS 


e CHEMICAL PLANTS 


I / .» REVOLVING AROUND THE SOY BEAN 


Blaw-Knox offers a complete service to the chemical 
and process industries. This includes everything from 
building pilot plants to producing equipment for 
full-scale production: 


For the soy bean industry—as an example—Blaw-Knox 
has developed improved techniques and specially 
designed equipment. Blaw-Knox experience and cre- 
ativeness, its engineering background, its complete 
facilities, are the basis for a reasonable assumption 
that Blaw-Knox can be of value to you if your busi- 
ness comes within its scope. 

One way for you to find out how and to what 
extent Blaw-Knox can serve you, is to give us an 
opportunity for a mutual discussion. Out of that 
may come some important results. 





Birch ... maple... mahogany .. . California sugar- 
pine ...and other choice woods—‘‘patterns in the 
rough’’—roll on Fruehauf Trailers to pattern-makers 
in many Detroit war plants and surrounding towns. 


Hugh Rader Lumber Com- 
pany keeps scores of pattern 
manufacturers supplied with this 
clear lumber from their Detroit 
yard. Shops in Flint, Saginaw, 
Bay City and other neighboring 
towns, within a radius of 80 
miles, depend upon the com- 
pany’s delivery schedule. 


114-Ton trucks, pulling Frue- 
hauf Trailers, handle these 
loads, many of which weigh 
as much as 10 tons! 


“We bought our new Trailers 
on the strength of the economi- 


cal performance of our old Frue- 
haufs which served us so well for 
many years,” says Mr. Rader. 

Lower initial cost—lower re- 
placement cost—lower gasoline 
and maintenance costs—no lost 
loading-time with the “shuttle” 
operation—are all good reasons 
why so many dealers are saving 
by the Trailer method. 


Have you checked your deliv- 
ery set-up lately? If not, call in 
the Fruehauf man. He’ll be glad 
to make an analysis for you— 
and likely as not he can point 
the way to important savings. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Western Manufacturing Plant—Los Angeles 


BY THE “SHUTTLE OPERATION” 


Only the Trailers—the load-carrying 
detachable bodies—are left standing 
for loading. Thus the power units can 
stay on the road, pulling first one and 
then another Trailer to destination. 
With this method, one truck can han- 

dle two or more Traiiers by 
the “shuttle operation,” 


Sales and Service Branches 
Portland Spokane Seattle 
San Francisco San Diego 
Fresno Denver 

Salt Lake City 


Phoenix 
El Paso 


Los Angeles 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


THAN IT CAN CARRY 
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@The name of Kobe is synonymous with precision 
because precision is our business. In the production of 
Kobe Master and Reference Gages, every approach to 
improved manufacturing methods and processes is 
investigated and checked for practical application to 
Kobe production principles. Exhaustive laboratory 
analysis ... the development of special machines and 
tools... master gaging by special instruments, some of 
them accurate to ten-millionths of an inch... con- 
stantly controlled conditions of temperature and humid- 
ity and highly trained technicians are all fundamental 
to Kobe operations. 

Matchless production facilities, the result of accelerated 
and war-stimulated requirements, will be the basis for 
important new Kobe gaging refinements for American 
peacetime industry. Get the Kobe story before you buy 


any gage. It isn’t too early to write and place your name 
on the Kobe mailing list now. 


M. asl? an 


R cference 


KOBE PRECISION # 


GAGES — Kobe Master 
and Reference Gages are 
available in ring, plug 
and special types, most 
standard type gages be- 
ing available from stock. 


“7 





KOBE, INCORPORATED 


3040 East Slauson Avenue ¢ Huntington Park, California 
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A few of the many types 
of Kobe Master and Ref- 
erence Gages now being 
manufactured in quan- 
tity in Kobe’s new con- 
trolled atmosphere 
plant. 
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@ HERE’S A CHAIN that’s designed for extra heavy, 


extra tough service... Rex Chabelco Steel chain belt... the 

























chain that can take up the burden of handling your heavy = 
loads ... more efficiently. Fr: 
W 
yee 
Po 
loc 
W 
ho 
ha 
Po 
B Se 
m be 
@ THIS STURDY STEEL CHAIN? 
transmits smooth, positive power under} 
the heaviest load conditions. On this elec. f 
tric furnace, for example, it drives the con. 
veyor that carries a steady flow of metal 
parts through the furnace. Accurate tim-§ | 
ing and unfailing power transmission are 
of vital importance here. Heavy loads,§ | 
shocks, tough operating conditions are 
all in the day’s work for Rex Chabelco, 
Carbon or Alloy 
Side Bars of High Steel Pins, Riveted Three Diam- 
Carbon or Alloy or Pin and Cotter eter Pin for ° 


Steel. Construction. Easy Assembly. 


ee 
























8) WHAT MAKES IT SO GOOD! Just took at this 


cross-section view of a Chabelco link. Note particularly 
the three-diameter pin. See how its milled flat end is 
locked in the side bar. Notice the offset side bar con- 

















struction. Heavy force-fits of precision-machined parts | Selected Steels Hardened Bush- Accurate Pitch 
assure the finest quality chains. That’s why it is used for | Are Used in ings Locked in Assured by Close 
handling heavy loads and positive power transmission. the Rollers. the Side Bars. Tolerances. 











* * * 








Rex Chabelco Steel chain belts are the answer to drive and 
conveyor problems where strength and long life are essen- 
tial. The Rex Man will help you with your chain belt appli- 
cation problems. And for engineering data on Rex Chain 
belts, ask for the 768-page catalog, No. 444. Chain Belt 
Company, 1723 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 







CHAIN BELTS 


Manufactured in every available type for positive transmission 
of power, timing of operations and conveying of materials 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


Rex Chain Belt and Transmission Division, Rex Conveyor and Process Equipment Division, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin © Baldwin-Duckworth Division, Springfield 2, Massachusett 
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“White Super Power and White Personalized Service 
-a team that can’t be beaten!” 


— Warren Ballinger, 
San Francisco 





Warren Ballinger, one of the best- 
known truck operators in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, has been a 
White truck operator for over 20 
years. He purchased his first Super 
Power model in 1941. Today as he 
looks at the record tonnage of his 
White fleet and his twenty-four 
hour a day war time schedules, he 
has the proof “that White Super 
Power and White Personalized 
Service are a team that can not 
be beaten!” 

Mr. Ballinger will tell you that in 


times such as these there is no sub- 
stitute for White Personalized Ser- 
vice. “It’s the most comprehensive 
service program ever conceived!” 

White Personalized Service is an 
extra plus of White ownership... 
available to help you keep your 
White trucks running efficiently and 
longer. Your local White Service 
Station has the skilled mechanics, 
special equipment and Personalized 
Service material to put the Plan to 
work for you... regardless of where 
your service work is done. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY e CLEVELAND 


Pacific Coast Branches and Dealers in all the important cities 





Warren Ballinger, President of Warren 


Ballinger Drayage, San Francisco, Calif, 


well-known trucking executive. 


A limited number of new Super 
Power Whites is now in pro- 
duction for essential services. 
Your White representative will 
be glad to help you make ap- 
plication. 





Standard Steel Corporation has 
been in business in Los Angeles 
more than 20 years manufactur- 
ing an excellent line of time 
tested paving equipment. 

For the past two years, we 
have been directing the advertis- 
ing activities of this company to 
interested audiences both in the 
United States and Canada, with 
a resultant noticeable increase of 
Standard Steel equipment on 
American and Canadian govern- 
ment projects for war. 

This 2-color, page advertise- 
ment, now appearing in leading 
trade journals in the two coun- 
tries, was developed to acquaint 
the trade with the many exclu- 
sive, patented features of Stand- 
ard Steel production which will 

E be available to them after the 

, eration termination of hostilities. 
= rader i w for the treme” Vividly it illustrates how a 
e sub9 peradet ® “must” for shaping UP- __ unique device in art treatment, 
aruction in Subgr rograms that are 4 clever use of color, unusual ma- 
or other —_ perade building F he whole story of this nipulation of type and informa- 
spARD-LEWIS SU oe son But get! 4 now for the new ™ tive news-copy can create and 

Je hand leve so hold reader interest. 


<n) and up it machine- 
ee * simple, Se aie 

om STANDARD a 
a CORPORATION 


STEE 


ae ei 
m= PLACED BY 


Someday advertising, too, will come march- 
ing home to put on civilian clothes again. 
When it does, what will happen to your 
business? To whom will you sell your prod- T H E M Cc 2 A ~ T ¥ . O M a A N 
ucts or services? The McCarty Company is 


not an organization of psychics. But we have A Complete Industrial Advertising Service Since 1919 


had 25 years’ experience solving these and 
“ea LOS ANGELES 15, ‘ 
similar problems for the west's greatest end S$ 15, BENDIX BUILDING © SAN FRANCISCO 5, RIALTO BUILDI 


most progressive sndustries. Maybe we can PITTSBURGH 19, KOPPERS BUILDING e FORT WORTH 2, DAN WAGGONER BUILDING 
help you to contact future business. MEMBER...AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


t, High- ; 
with LINK-BELT pic? 


on has 
ngeles 
oo You can be assured of maxi- 
7 mum belt life, minimum | 
rs, we : i 
vertis- |} power and maintenance cost, ; 
any to i 
im the and dependable trouble-free 
, with Tyee ; 
wt. service with Link-Belt Anti- | 
nt ON FF Friction Belt Conveyor Idlers ‘ 
vern- 
. and other equipment. 

ertise- 
ading §§ Link-Belt engineers pioneered 
one in the development of anti- 
xclu- § friction belt conveyor idlers 
stand- 
h = and have consistently im- 
‘fr the 

proved the original, funda- 
wt mental design—the grease 
I ma- & seal, bearing adjustment, shaft 
arma- 


> and § mounting and the supporting 
stands and brackets. All with 
the result that today’s Link- 
Belt designs offer the very 
best in belt conveyor equip- 
ment to keep production “On 


the Move” for Victory. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Pacific Division 
Seattle 4, 820 First Ave., S.; Portland 9, 
1637 N. W. 14th Ave.; San Francisco 24, 
400 Paul Ave.; Los Angeles 33, 361 S. 
Anderson St.; Oakland 7, 1025 Harrison 
St.; Spokane 8, S. 151 Lincoln St. 





Link-Belt inclined and horizontal belt conveyor handling sulphur at Washington mill. 
Material is discharged to storage bins by means of a simply-designed movable plow 
shown in the illustration above. 


9665-P 


OTHER LINK-BELT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Chains 

and attachments of malleable iron, Promal and steel . . . 

Silverlink Roller Chains and Sprockets . . . Log Hauls 

. - » Slasher Table Chains . . . Conveyors to and from 

barking drums . . . Chains for suspending and driving 

barking drums . . . Sorting Table Conveyors . . . Chip, 

Chemical and Refuse Conveyors . . . Log Stackers .. . 

Hogged Fuel Handling Equipment . . . Skip Hoists . . . 

Conveyors of all types . . . Automatic Underfeed Screw- 

type Stokers . . . Portable Conveyors, Loaders and 

Unloaders . . . Vibrating Screens . . . Water-Intake 

BELT (ee) Avs Ze) °: & UIPMENT Screens . . . Roto-Louvre Heat Dryers and Coolers .. . 
Screen type Dryers . . . Car Spotters . . . Sprockets ... 

a on Btw es 5 .. + Clutches . . . Ball, 

] oller an abbitt arings . . . Grease Cups... 
DLERS « TRIPPERS + BELTS + PULLEYS « BEARINGS «DRIVES Safety Collars... Base Plates... Shafting .. Paper 
Roll Handling Equipment . . . Special Machinery, etc. 

Catalogs sent on request. 
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Battle front victories begin 
at home. Every machine that 
helps make a shell is just as 
vital as the gun that fires it. 
RICHFIELD industrial lubri- 
cants will help you get peak 
efficiency from every ma- 
chine in your shop. Your 
RICHFIELD representative 
can help you solve your in- 
dustrial lubrication problems. 


RICHFIELD 
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eeting the War Demands 


Tougher, harder days than anything 
ren before are ahead on the war produc- 
on front. Consequently, for the assistance 

d guidance of industry, we begin in this 
sue (pages 27-30) a series of articles 
ealing with various aspects of the pro- 
uction situation in the West. While man- 
ower supposedly has been under control 
ver since the Byrnes Directive set up the 

est Coast Manpower Program in the fall 

1943, there have been many big loop- 
oles. Shipyards have made their own sur- 
eys of manpower needs and the Maritime 
ommission has backed them up, but from 
ow on apparently they will not be able to 
et away with the tremendous wastage of 
anpower that has prevailed in the past. 
Ditto for aircraft establishments and other 
ffenders in greater or less degree all 
own the line. 


ostwar Export Picture 


The West looks hopefully toward the 
ar East as a big postwar customer. Oddly 
nough, Japan was our biggest customer 
efore the war, and probably will be again 
pages 31-33), but probably our B-29’s 
ill have beaten enough sense into her, 
by destroying the Yawata iron furnaces, 
o that she will realize she was better off 
o buy pig iron from us than to make it 
erself. Some of that tonnage will come 
rom the Western steel mills, and our new 
dustrialization means that we are less 
ikely to lose out than in the days when 
eturn cargoes swung the business in favor 
pf the Atlantic Seaboard ports. Some of 
he other factors in the situation will also 
be different from prewar days. 


ndustry on the Run 


Industry certainly has an inferiority 
omplex when it comes to union contracts, 
knd is not much more than a glorified 
Hoormat in dealing with the representa- 
ives of labor. The basic reason seems to 
be that it has a defeatist attitude, according 
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to an industrial relations consultant who 
has outlined (page 40) what could be 
done if management attacked the problem 
from a positive basis, instead of a negative 
approach. Incidentally, a good example of 
what a drift policy leads to is given in the 
report (page 64) on some recent decisions 
of the Tenth Regional War Labor Board 
in San Francisco, where the so-called pub- 
lic members generally side in with the labor 
members and industry takes an alarming 
and ominous beating. 


The Eternal Geneva 


What to do about the Geneva steel mill 
is going to be the theme song for the 
meeting of the newly organized Western 
Regional Council at Salt Lake City Feb- 
ruary 12-13. It was originally planned to 
have the session mainly an occasion to 
work out policies and a general program 
for this new body, and the article in the 
January issue of Western Industry about 
the Congressional situation indicates that 
what is needed most of all is Western 
unity and understanding. But the ODT’s 
rule against industry or association meet- 
ings of more than 50 people made it im- 
possible to get the desired attendance for 
that sort of meeting. So the Western Re- 
gional Council, which was the first all- 
western organization to come into being, 
may wither up without ever getting started. 
Whether the people who do foregather at 
Salt Lake City will get anywhere on the 
steel question remains to be seen. 


Plant Maintenance 


As an added service to our readers, 
Western Industry begins this month a de- 
partment devoted to plant maintenance, in 
which will be featured what western plants 
are doing along that line. In this issue is 
described the system of recapping bomber 
tires at the San Bernardino Army Air Base 
and some additional information on weld- 
ing stainless steel tanks, supplementing a 
discussion in the December issue. 
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Vehicle Remanufacturing 

An example of what the army is doing 
to rebuild automotive equipment on a pro- 
duction line basis, which the Ford Motor 
Company has been championing for some 
ten years under its “engine exchange” plan, 
is described in the story of the Mt. Rainier 
Ordnance Depot at Fort Lewis, Washing- 
ton (pages 34-35). A few civilian estab- 
lishments in the country, of which Don 
Neher in Oakland was the only one on the 
Pacific Coast, had been rebuilding engines 
in this manner before the war, but the ex- 
perience the army has gained in doing the 
entire overhaul job at one time instead of 
piecemeal may mean a vast change in the 
postwar used car situation. 


Better Days at Washington 


The West's position in the new Con- 
gress that convened last month has been 
considerably improved, because it has 
greater representation on committees 1m- 
portant to the West’s economy, and this is 
due in considerable measure to the force- 
ful presentation of our previous position 
published in the January issue of Western 
Industry. A reprint of this article was sent 
to as many of our readers and others in 
the West as time and manpower permitted, 
asking them to get busy immediately and 
urge their Senators and Representatives to 
get themselves lined up for such com- 
mittees. Arnold Kruckman, our Washing- 
ton editor, reports that the resulting en- 
couragement from many sources inspired 
the Western delegation to make further 
demands for themselves, with excellent 
results (page 37). An article in the Feb- 
ruary issue (page 36) by W. G. Herron, 
who furnished the maps and information 
for the presentation in our January issue, 
shows how the problem of Western Rep- 
resentation would be settled permanently if 
the proposed streamlining of Congress 
provided for regional representation on 
Congressional committees. 





STANDARD ENGINEERS NOTEBOOK 





Lubrication of anti-friction bearings under severe conditions 


HIGHLY WATER-RESISTANT 
WILL NOT EMULSIFY 


FORMS STRONG LUBRICATION 
FILM THAT WITHSTANDS 
EXTREME PRESSURES 













FEEDS EVENLY INTO 
MINIMUM 
CLEARANCES 


WILL NOT 
: CORRODE 

'L wf ANY 

4 &S METAL 


STEEL MILL ROLL NECK BEARING OPERATES 
IN HIGH AMBIENT TEMPERATURES 


Wherever heavy-duty, grease-type ball or roller 
bearings are subjected to high temperatures, ex- 
treme pressures or moisture, Calol E. P. Roller 
Grease will solve the severe lubrication problems. 
Calol E. P. Roller Grease is made from heavy bodied 
oil and special soap wherein are incorporated ex- 
treme pressure additives. It is very cohesive and 


stable, lubricates satisfactorily under bearing | 


operating temperatures up to 225°F. It provides a 


tough lubricant film that withstands pressures far | 


higher than other greases used on heavy-duty anti- 
friction bearings. 

Fully moisture resistant, it resists oxidation, is 
non-corrosive to any bearing, and handles easily in 
pressure systems, even at low temperatures. 

Calol E. P. Roller Grease was originally developed 
for steel mill operations. It is used with complete 
satisfaction in these mills on roll neck bearings, 
which carry huge loads in high temperatures. 


High-grade pale engine oils have many uses in industry 


Calol Engine Oils have been used successfully for 
years by engineers to meet varying lubrication con- 
ditions in many different mills and factories. 
These oils are solvent refined and are always uni- 
form. They are straight mineral oils, pale in color 
and exceptionally stable in use. 

Calol Engine Oils may be applied by all types of oil- 
ers. The heavier grades may be used in circulating 
systems in which oil is filtered and re-used. 

Their low pour points assure a controlled flow of 
oil to bearings and easy handling in cold weather. 
Calol Engine Oils come in three grades: 5, extremely 
light in body, is recommended for high-speed spin- 
dles and ring-oiled electric motors in sub-zero 
temperatures; 8 and 10 are recommended for bearings 
on steam engines, generators, motors and other high 
grade machinery lubricated by ring-, bottle-, drop- 
feed-, or wick-feed oilers, or by hand. They can 
also be applied by circulating systems. 


LUBRICATES AND PROTECTS BEARINGS AT ALL 
SPEEDS. PENETRATES MINIMUM CLEARANCES 











MAY BE APPLIED 
BY RING~,BOTTLE-, 
DROP-OR WICKOILE 
HAND OILING OR 
CIRCULATING 
SYSTEMS 


es 


<— 
FLOWS FREELY 
BY CAPILLARY 


WICK-OILER ON ELECTRIC 
MOTOR PROVIDES 


EASILY FILTERED FOR RE-USE WHEN 
APPLIED BY CIRCULATING SYSTEMS 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your mainte 
nance job easier. Call your Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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WAR DEMANDS ON THE WEST 
FOR 1945 WILL BE TOUGHER 


Industry Will Have to Recast Many of Its Operating Methods in Order 
To Meet Pressure of Inexorable Requirements with Existing Facilities 


ba 


O MEET the war's demands in the what it has already, perhaps with even 
at West in 1945, industry will have to _ less if the draft demands increase. 

put forth even greater efforts than In various other ways the pressure will 
® before. Not only as the springboard from be felt. Railroad facilities will be taxed 
5 which the armed forces “throw the book” far beyond anything yet experienced. New 
Pat Japan, but also to supply renewed de- calls for war materials will present new 
® mands for the European theatre of war. problems to be solved. 

The job must be done under heavier As an aid to industrialists in planning 
handicaps. No longer can we look outside _ to meet these various conditions, Western 
the area to the major source of manpower Industry begins in this issue a series of re- 
supply. The West must largely do with ports from governmental authorities and 


(First of a series of articles dealing with war production situations in the West) 


procurement agencies. These are intended 
to give a clearer picture of the situation 
and some of the obstacles that may be en- 
countered, and to offer suggestions as to 
how they may be overcome as far as pos- # 
sible. 

The first two, in this issue, deal with 
manpower and freight transportation, and 
the sources of the information presented 
are the War Manpower Commission and 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 


® Checking off manpower supply for "must" projects on master blackboard of Regional War Manpower Commission, San Francisco. 
From left: N. H. Lueck, placement specialist; Miss Margaret Schilling; P. M. Kenefick, reg. chief of placement; F. W. Hunter, reg. director. 
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Manpower Case 


By F. W. Hunter, Pacific Coast Regional Director, 
War Manpower Commission 


NE hundred and nineteen thousand 
men and women workers to be 


supplied for the “must” war proj- 
ects on the West Coast in the first two 
months of this year. Only 13,000 of them 
to be brought in from other regions, be- 
cause the West Coast area has just about 
reached the saturation point in accommo- 
dations for in-migrant workers as well as 


for industrial expansion under a wartime 


economy. 

There is the current manpower prob- 
lem in a nutshell, and no single answer to 
it can be found except redistribution of the 
labor supply. To make this task successful 


involves constant cooperation by the entire 


IDEAS FOR MAKING AVAILABLE MANPOWER GO FARTHER AND FINISH THE WAR SOONER 


WAR DEMANDS oct: jim suse 2 


community to utilize every human to the 
utmost. 

Yet now the pressure of both the Pacific 
and European war becomes greater, and 
each procurement agency or industrial ex- 
ecutive in charge of high priority project 
is dead certain that the whole war effort 
hangs on that one enterprise. To co-ordin- 
ate these demands is the task of the War 
Manpower Commission and the United 
Ste ry Employment mcg get 

A third agency, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, has _ the tl for 
placing tens of thousands of civilian work- 
ers employed in the military and naval 
establishments on the West Coast. 

In all, there are upwards of 100 critical 
industries for which a supply of labor 
must be obtained, ranging from the top- 
priority of the national military and naval 
projects to the consistent worker shortages 





















reported from railroads, shipping, cagg 
loading, warehousing, and such vital 
vices as laundering, food, and local tra 
portation. 

Employment in the West has decrea 
about 200,000 from the peak of Aug 
1943, for various reasons. Some of 
labor force is no longer in the region, 
to workers going back to farms or old j 
but how great this exodus has been t 
apparently is no way to determine. 

Some workers have gone into agriq 
ture or less essential industries, or « 
barked in small enterprises of their oy 
Others who are over-age are permaneniy. 
out of the picture, and others were mie 
competent and had to be released by th 
employers. 

The most constant drain of all on 
manpower supply, however, appears to 
the requirements of the armed forces. 
so much is heard today about the d 
but the calls of the draft boards contin 

Nevertheless, there has been a gain 
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1. For Management: Notify War Manpower Commission 
or U. S. Employment Service immediately, or in advance, 
of any proposed lay-offs, for if the workers cannot be 
switched to another department in the same plant, they 
may then be referred to another critical war job. 

2. Double check “exit interviews,” especially with skilled 
workers, to ascertain causes for leaving, and then follow 
through for remedies in your own plant. 

3. Let the draft board know whenever an employee leaves 
without a clearance. 

4. When new hires quit after two or three days, find out 
whether they are broke and need money too badly to wait 
‘until the regular payday. 

5. Ascertain whether quits leave because they feel condi- 


tions in your plant are too hazardous. You may need mote - 


safety facilities. Jobs are too plentiful for a man to risk 
his life or limb unnecessarily. 


6. Study the feeding system. Inconvenient and unsuitable 
eating places are one of the prime causes of transfer. 
Ditto on restrooms and other worker services. Use in- 
plant check or questionnaire. 

7. See that the share-the-ride system is utilized to the ut- 
most. Standing on street corners while crowded street 
cars and buses pass without stopping takes the edge off 
any man’s eagerness to work. 

‘” . 8. Review plant facilities for possible increase in women 

Sen eee senpeene making Apes 
workers employable. 

9. K supervisors and foremen constantly checkin 

acon employees are po to the “en kind 

pis It will increase your manhour output. 


t 












10. Make inquiries at War Manpower Commission of U. 
Employment Service offices regarding future outlook f 


labor replacements, and for advisory aid in red cil — 
turnover and introduction of operating plan for employ 
ing war workers on the job. ducing 
separat: 

1. For Labor: Review catcbullj gl polais ooetiags for mali total © 


project 
1.3 per 


agement above. : 
2. Support or recommend progressive action in the i 


lation of facilities or p chat will inserest 4 a 
» worker on the job and ively reduce turnover a earode 
senteeism. a (1) 
3. Labor tives should also assist in telling @ @) 
workers 5 ee ees ee ees 0 (3) 


ucts~-and to encourage their maximum interest in do 
a full day’s work. . (4) 


4. Cooperate in settling problems of inter- 
of workers or production schedules called ed for on 


emergency basis. me ) 
5. Labor leaders may also take a part in stimulating co say 





















munity action that will provide additional (6) 
transportation, sho or health facilities needed | 

of war workers. . (7 

(8) 

(9 

In 








® Heat treating shells at Kaiser factory at Fontana, which Chairman Krug of WPB says will be twice as big as world’s present largest. 


employment in the establishments pro- 
ducing the items of highest urgency, and 
separations are decreaesing. The increase in 
total employment in the 24 top ranking 
projects for December was 5,300, or about 
1.3 per cent. 

The critical “must” projects fall into 

three classes. In Class 1 include: 

(1) B-29 Super-Fortresses at Seattle. 

(2) New assault ship and pontoon con- 
tract production at Portland. 

(3) Expanded ship repair requirements 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 

(4) Tires for aircraft and heavy-duty 
military and civilian vehicles at Los 
Angeles. 

(5) Two important munitions depots 

in Nevada. 

(6) Accelerated activity in ordnance 
repair and aircraft component pro- 
duction in Arizona. 

(7) Rocket and shell production at 
Los Angeles and Las Vegas, Nev. 

(8) Shells at the Kaiser plant at Fon- 
tana, California, programmed to be 
the largest shell production opera- 
tion in the world. 

(9) Fuses at Riverbank, California. 

In Class II are emergency projects, such 

as the Port Chicago explosion. 

Class III includes the privately operated 

war plants, such as shipyards, aircraft fac- 
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tories and the sub-contractors who supply 
parts. To get a work order for a produc- 
tion urgency rating of III, the following 
requirements must be met: 

1. It must be demonstrated that produc- 
tion is behind schedule or threatens to 
become so immediately, specifically be- 
cause of manpower shortage. 

2. The order must represent minimum 
hiring specifications—an undue percentage 
of rejections of applicants is sufficient rea- 
son for cancelling the priority ; 

3. The order must represent workers 
who can actually be put to work immedi- 
ately—lack of housing or in-plant training 
facilities or restrictive hiring practices may 
be cause for cancelling priorities ; 

4. All qualified workers in plant must 
have been transferred from non-must to 
must production ; 

5. Full utilization of existing workers 
must have been made and training prac- 
tices must be adequate, as evidenced by 
spot check. 

6. Applications must be reviewed by 
both the Area Production Urgency Com- 
mittee and the Area Manpower Priority 
Committee, and then referred to the state 
WMC director for final approval. The di- 
rector has the power to disapprove for fail- 
ure to cooperate with the manpower pro- 
gram. 


7 .When a “must” plant is not staffed, 
hold clinic with WMC, WPB and em- 
ployer to determine precise reasons for pro- 
duction lags and manpower shortages and 
action needed. There is always a reason 
for failure to obtain and maintain an ade- 
quate labor force. Until this reason is 
specifically identified, remedial action can- 
not be taken. 

8. Local WMC office referrals are lim- 
ited to top priority jobs. 

Workers in all plants in Classes I and 
III are required to obtain clearances and 
certificates of availability from the U.S.E.S., 
and more drastic restrictions will be placed 
on discharging workers for cause. Because 
of the general belief last fall that the war 
was approaching an end, there was a ten- 
dency to be more critical in hiring and to 
discharge for less important reasons than 
will now be possible under the war situa- 
tion which we face today. 

The combined support of management 
and labor is also being sought to speed 
the application of manpower utilization 
surveys, which “put the right worker on 
the right job” to step up production and re 
duce turnover. The West Coast WMC has 
already applied these surveys to more than 
1,100 plants with recommendations that 
have been instrumental in cutting thou- 
sands of man-hours and similar amounts in 
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WAR DEMANDS §.... 





reported from railroads, shipping, carg 
loading, warehousing, and such vital g 
vices as laundering, food, and local trag 














Manpower Case community to utilize eve I nto the portation. . 
most Employment in the West has decreag 
By F. W. Hunter, Pacific Coast Regional Director, Yet now the pressure of bo e Pacific about 200,000 from the peak of Aug 
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IDEAS FOR MAKING AVAILABLE MANPOWER GO FARTHER AND FINISH THE WAR SOONER 


1. For Management: Notify War Manpower Commission 
or U. S. Employment Service immediately, or in advance, 
of any proposed lay-offs, for if the workers cannot be 
switched to another department in the same plant, they 
may then be referred to another critical war job. 


” 


Ww 


. Double check “exit interviews,” especially with skilled 
workers, to ascertain causes for leaving, and then follow 
through for remedies in your own plant. 

. Let the draft board know whenever an employee leaves 
without a clearance. 


When new hires quit after two or three days, find out 
whether they are broke and need money too badly to wait 
until the regular payday. 

. Ascertain whether quits leave because they feel condi- 
tions in your plant are too hazardous. You may need more 
safety facilines. Jobs are too plentiful for a man to risk 
his life or limb unnecessarily. 

. Study the feeding system. Inconvenient and unsuitable 

eating places are one of the prime causes of transfer. 

Ditto on restrooms and other worker services. Use in- 

plant check or questionnaire. 

See that the share-the-ride system is utilized to the ut- 

most. Standing on street corners while crowded street 

cars and buses pass without stopping takes the edge off 
any man’s eagerness to work. 

Review plant facilities for possible increase in women 

workers, or installation of equipment making women 

workers employable. 


~~ 


. Keep your supervisors and foremen constantly checking 
to see that employees are assigned to the right kind of 
jobs. It will increase your manhour output. 





dollar-values from the production sched- 


dependable than has been the movement 





10. Make inquiries at War Manpower Commission or U. § 
Employment Service offices regarding future outlook fa 


labor replacements, and for advisory aid in reducing —— 
turnover and introduction of operating plan for hold emplo 
ing war workers on the job. ducin: 
separa 
1. For Labor: Review carefully all points outlined for mao total 
agement above. projec 
2. Support or recommend progressive action in the instal. aa 
lation of facilities or programs that will interest the Th 
worker on the job and effectively reduce turnover ab ‘h"¢¢ 
senteeism. (1 
3. Labor representatives should also assist in telling the “ 
workers that they are producing high urgency war proé 
ucts—and to encourage their maximum interest ir doing 
a full day’s work. (4 
4. Cooperate in settling problems of inter-plant transfer 
of workers or production schedules called for on an 
emergency basis. (5 
5. Labor leaders may also take a part in stimulating com ' N 
munity action that will provide additional housing (( 
transportation, shopping or health facilities needed 
meet heavy demands of war workers. ( 
For the Community: Coordination of federal, stat ( 


and local government agencies is essential in,the pro 
vision of adequate housing, transportation, eating, shop 
ping, health and medical aid, and recreational facilities 
to give the war worker and his family a reasonable 


background of comfortable living conditions under wat- : 
time conditions. as ti 
C 
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employment in the establishments pro- 
ducing the items of highest urgency, and 
separations are decreaesing. The increase in 
total employment in the 24 top ranking 
projects for December was 5,300, or about 
1.3 per cent. 

The critical “‘must’’ projects fall into 
three classes. In Class 1 include: 

(1) B-29 Super-Fortresses at Seattle. 

(2) New assault ship and pontoon con 
tract production at Portland 
Expanded ship repair requirements 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Tires for aircraft and heavy-duty 
military and civilian vehicles at Los 
Angeles. 

(5) Two important munitions depots 
in Nevada. 


(6 


—_— 


(3 


(4) 


— 


Accelerated activity in ordnance 
repair and aircraft component pro- 
duction in Arizona. 
Rocket and shell production at 
Los Angeles and Las Vegas, Nev. 
Shells at the Kaiser plant at Fon- 
tana, California, programmed to be 
the largest shell production opera- 
tion in the world. 

(9) Fuses at Riverbank, California. 

In Class II are emergency projects, such 
as the Port Chicago explosion. 

Class III includes the privately operated 
war plants, such as shipyards, aircraft fac- 
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® Heat treating shells at Kaiser factory at Fontana, which Chairman Krug of WPB says will be twice as big as world's present 


tories and the sub-contractors who supply 
parts. To get a work order for a produc- 
tion urgency rating of III, the following 
requirements must be met: 

1. It must be demonstrated that produc- 
tion is behind schedule or threatens to 


1 
Be- 


become so immediately, specifically 
cause of manpower shortage. 

2. The order must represent minimum 
hiring specifications—an undue percentage 
of rejections of applicants is sufficient rea- 
son for cancelling the priority ; 

3. The order must represent workers 
who can actually be put to work immedi- 
ately—lack of housing or in-plant training 
facilities or restrictive hiring practices may 
be cause for cancelling priorities ; 

4. All qualified workers in plant must 
have been transferred from non-must to 
must production ; 

5. Full utilization of existing workers 
must have been made and training prac- 
tices must be adequate, as evidenced by 
spot check. 

6. Applications must be reviewed by 
both the Area Production Urgency Com- 
mittee and the Area Manpower Priority 
Committee, and then referred to the state 
WMC director for final approval. The di- 
rector has the power to disapprove for fail- 
ure to cooperate with the manpower pro- 
gram. 







largest. 


7 .When a “must” plant is not staffed, 
hold clinic with WMC, WPB and em- 
ployer to determine prec ise reasons for pro- 
duction lags and manpower shortages and 
action needed. There is always a reason 
for failure to obtain and maintain an ade- 
quate labor force. Until this 
specifically identified, remedial action can- 
not be taken. 

8. Local WMC 
ited to top priority jobs. 

Workers in all plants in Classes I and 
III are required to obtain clearances and 
certificates of availability from the U.S.E.S., 
and more drastic restrictions will be placed 
on discharging workers for cause. Because 
of the general belief last fall that the war 
was approaching an end, there was a ten- 
dency to be more critical in hiring and to 
discharge for less important reasons than 
will now be possible under the war situa- 
tion which we face today. 

The combined support of management 
and labor is also being sought to speed 
the application of manpower utilization 
surveys, which “put the right worker on 
the right job” to step up production and re 
duce turnover. The West Coast WMC has 
already applied these surveys to more than 
1,100 plants with recommendations that 
have been instrumental in cutting thou- 
sands of man-hours and similar amounts in 


reason is 


office referrals are lim- 
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dollar-values from the production sched- 
ules. 

To cite one instance, a state-wide found- 
ry survey which covered 80 foundry estab- 
lishments was made in the state of Wash- 
ington. Utilization survey findings indi- 
cated that up to 15 per cent additional ton- 
nage of castings could be produced with 
a more carefully planned allocation of con- 
tracts to more fully utilize existing avail- 
able foundry capacity and without any in- 
crease in the currently employed foundry 
labor force. The foundry manpower situ- 
ation in Washington has definitely eased 
as a result of this survey. 

Civic governments and community lead- 
ers are also being called upon to appeal 
to citizens for voluntary registration on a 
war job, as well as to conduct campaigns 
that will improve housing, transportation 
and other facilities that keep the war work- 
er on the job. 


Railroad Freight 


By W. F. Kirk, Western Director, Railway Dept., 
Office of Defense Transp., and Agent, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


N MAKING suggestions that may be 
I helpful to all concerned to meet the 

full impact of the railroad movement 
to the West Coast, I have no desire to be 
considered as critical of any of the past 
performances. 

The peak movement for the year 1943 
occurred in October, when an average of 
3893 loads moved daily into Washington, 
Oregon and California; this dropped to 
3829 loads per day in July, 1944, but has 
increased to 4717 loads per day for the 15- 
day period ending November 15, 1944. In 
successfully handling this increase, the 
road movement has been more current and 


DISPOSITION.” 


"2. Anticipate car arrivals subject to reconsignment, so that 5. 
the reconsignment can be made on arrival of the car in 
the train yard, instead of being swinchett to “HOLD 


YARD.” 


3. Loaded cars should not move after osteig i is completed 
except on billing to final destination, thus avoiding 
switching them to “HOLD YARD” to await pig 


instructions. 


4. Industries which unload and Joad cars should, whenever 
possible, use the cars unloaded for their outbound load- 








dependable than has been the movement 
within the destination terminals. 

In general, the off-shore movement has 
kept pace with the increased arrivals and 
the safety bank of off-shore traffic has been 
so controlled that it has not caused any 
serious concern. 





Eprror’s Note: Mr. Kirk is the man who 
“sits in the slot” at Chicago for the Western 
railroads, the ODT and the ICC, having a 
bird's-eye view of where all the freight cars 
headed for the Pacific Coast are going. His 
authority as an ICC agent enables him to di- 
vert traffic from one line where there is a 
peak to another that is temporarily not so 
crowded. Diverted traffic if taking longer 
routes is not delayed thereby, but instead 
reaches its destination sooner than if it had 
to wait on the original route for the peak 
ahead of it to be smoothed out. 











There ‘is no question but what addi- 
tional manpower can be used. That situa- 
tion, according to information reaching 
me, has remained the same for some time. 
If the recruitments are not reaching the 
necessary requirements, it remains that 
other means of securing full utilization 
of facilities and full productivity of avail- 
able manpower must be found. 

In the main, the carriers on their own, 
and in some instances with governmental 
assistance, have increased their terminal 
capacity to meet the present load, while 
track capacity for serving the shippers and 
receivers has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in traffic volume, and as a result 
increased switching service has been neces- 
sary. 

Too much credence has been placed in 
the rumors of an embargo, which has 
caused a departure from the orderly man- 
ner of doing business and which in turn 
has brought more cars into the terminals 
than could be promptly placed or un- 
loaded. An orderly system of notification, 
as well as handling, has been set up in the 





UTILIZE THESE SEVEN SUGGESTIONS TO HELP EASE THE WESTBOUND TRAFFIC PEAK 


. Anticipate the car arrivals, so they may move direct to 
placement instead of being switched to a track “FOR 





productivity. 


6. For convenience, certain points are designed for 3 
weighing, reconsigning or other servicing of cars, w 
at one time was probably the best point; but chang 
conditions may have placed a burden on that Jocatic 


7. Weighing and- otherwise servicing cars requires ti ‘ime 
man and motive power, and wherever - 
available mediums should be reduced to. actual | necessiff 


ing, instead of ordering other empties, which involve 
additional switching and consequential loss of manpowe 


event an embargo should be found neq 
sary. I hope that will never occur, but 
my opinion the terminal situation will cq 
tinue to be the main factor that wou 
necessitate it. 

Some of the western carriers due to th 
heavy traffic volume have, in order to accg 
erate train movement, arranged to blog 
the cars to the maximum for the farthe 
destination on their respective lines, they 
by avoiding switching and incidental delg 
at intermediate terminals. As this metho 
of operation grows, many advantages to th 
shippers, receivers and carriers will resulj 

Some of the western carriers have x 
ranged in their terminals a system of zoe 
ing their industrial territory to permit th 
classification of inbound cars at inland ter 
minals, which has the effect of minimiziny 
use of electric man-hours and switch e 
gine hours in locating and ap i mo 
ing cars to their final unloading point. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that i 


the past, due to the competitive urge on thé 


part of the carriers and business interest 
some practices have come about that wer 
of no great concern during peace time 
but, with the increased traffic volume, 
now burdensome under war transports 
tion conditions. 

The removal of some of these practice 
should be helpful, and if a survey wer 
made in a cooperative manner between the 
carriers, shippers and receivers, it is possi 
ble that many of them, which provide som 
small advantages could be discontinued 
which would relieve the present burden 
With that thought only in mind, I offer th 
accompanying suggestions. 

It would be a tragedy after the remark. 
able performance of the shippers, receivers 
and carriers to have an embargo placed 
against the West Coast area, and later de 


velop that full utilization and full product 


tivity of the available facilities and man. 
power had not been secured. 


2 
t 


Avoid, whenever possible, the switching of cars from of 
location to another, particularly within a terminal ¢ 
from one carrier to another through interchange tradks 


ble. 
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Postwar Japan Due to Remain 
West’s Largest Export Customer 


OR new developments in postwar 
Frccies trade, many Western indus- 

trial eyes are peering hopefully toward 
the Far East, an area which took more than 
half of our prewar West Coast exports. 
The possibilities seem to hinge on six main 
factors: 

(1) Conditions in the Far East. 

(2) Increased Western export poten- 
tial resulting from the recent in- 
dustrialization. 

(3) Competition with the Atlantic Sea- 
board, shipping through the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

(4) Investing American capital abroad. 

(5) Increased imports. 

(6) Possibility of government control 
of exports, in order to influence in- 
ternational political situations. 

Prewar Western export commodities 

may be expected to fall into their old pat- 


tern to a large extent. Six industries ac- 
counted for more than four-fifths of that 
volume: (1) fruits, principally from Cali- 
fornia; (2) forest products, chiefly from 
the Northwest; (3) wheat, barley, and 
flour from the same region; (4) petroleum 
products; (5) canned fish; (6) a varied 
lot of chemicals. 


Far East Conditions—Some day the Japs 
will admit—not now but later, that our 
B-29’s did them a favor by destroying the 
blast furnaces for treating iron ore at Ya- 
wata, according to Clayton D. Carus, pro- 
fessor of foreign trade, University of 
Southern California. 

The reason is economic, not military, 
namely, that they could never make pig 
iron as cheaply as they could buy it. Con- 
sequently, he told the Southern California 
Management Council’s last conference, the 
Japs will turn after the war from making 
iron to buying pig iron or steel ingots. 


That makes one new postwar customer 
for the Geneva or Fontana steel mills, pro- 
vided of course that they don’t lose out to 
Birmingham or Sparrow’s Point because 
the Atlantic Coast ports are able to take 
bigger return cargoes than the correspond- 
ing Pacific Coast cities. ; 

As discussions of what to do with Japan 
after the war continue, the fact will become 
more evident that Japan was perhaps the 
best customer Pacific Coast exporters had. 
Of exports moving through San Francisco 
before the war, Japan took 27 per cent, 
the United Kingdom 17 per cent, Canada 
11 per cent, Australia and New Zealand 
7V, per cent, China 5 per cent and Latin 
America 3 per cent. 

The Philippines are due to be an im- 
portant market, because the United States 
government is understood to be getting 
ready to pay the Philippine government 
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Total, all areas 
South America 
Central America and West Indies 
United Kingdom 
Continental Europe 
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© JAPAN WAS OUR BIGGEST WEST COAST CUSTOMER, OTHER ASIA NEXT. Figures on map above for 1937 are in thousands 
of tons of 2,240 pounds each. Figures in table below in thousands of dollars. Source: Department of Commerce. 
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EUROPE 970 wT 





Exports 
401,429 
14,519 


Imports 
222,417 
26,580 
17,212 
9,467 
26,188 
1,036 
2,908 


28,316 
90,027 
20,683 
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Civic governments and community lead 
ers are also being called upon to appeal 
to citizens for voluntary registration on a 
war job, as well as to conduct campaigns 
that will improve housing, transportation 
and other facilities that keep the war work- 
er on the job 


Railroad Freight 


By W. F. Kirk, Western Director, Railway Dept., 
Office of Defense Transp., and Agent, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


N MAKING suggestions that may be 

helpful to all concerned to meet the 

full impact of the railroad movement 
to the West Coast, I have no desire to be 
considered as critical of any of the past 
performances. 

The peak movement for the year 1943 
occurred in October, when an average of 
3893 loads moved daily into Washington, 
Oregon and ( alifornia: this dropped to 
3829 loads per day in July, 1944, but has 
increased to 4717 loads per day for the 15 
day period ending November 15, 19-44. In 
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There is no question but what addi- 
tional manpower can be used. That situa- 
tion, according to information reaching 
me, has remained the same for some time. 
If the recruitments are not reaching the 
necessary requirements, it remains that 
other means of securing full utilization 
of facilities and full productivity of avail 
able manpower must be found. 

In the main, the carriers on their own, 
and in some instances with governmental 
their terminal 
capacity to meet the present load, while 
track capacity for serving the shippers and 


assistance, have increased 


receivers has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in traffic volume, and as a result 
increased switching service has been neces- 
sary. 

Too much credence has been placed in 
rumors of an embargo, which has 
caused a departure from the orderly man- 
ner of doing business and which in turn 
has brought more cars into the terminals 


the 
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than could be promptiy placed or un 
loaded. An orderly system of notification, 
is well as handling, has been set ut 


event an embargo should be found nece 
sary. I hope that will never occur, but j 
my opinion the terminal situation wil! co, 
tinue to be the main factor that wou! 
necessitate it. 

Some of the western carriers due to t! 
heavy traffic volume have, in order to acce 
erate train movement, arranged to blo 
the cars to the maximum for the farthe 
destination on their respective lines, ther 
by avoiding switching and incidental del; 
at intermediate terminals. As this metho 
of operation grows, many advantages to th 
shippers, receivers and carriers will resul 

Some of the western carriers have a 
ranged in their terminals a system of zor 
ing their industrial territory to permit th 
classification of inbound cars at inland te: 
minals, which has the effect of minimizin 
use of electric man-hours and switch er 
gine hours in locating and promptly mo 
ing cars to their final unloading point. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that ; 
the past, due to the competitive urge on th 
part of the carriers and business interest 
some practices have come about that wer 
of no great concern during peace time 
but, with the increased traffic volume, a: 
now burdensome under war transport: 
tion conditions. 

The removal of some of these practice 
should be helpful, and if a survey wer 
made in a cooperative manner between th 
carriers, shippers and receivers, it is poss 
ble that many of them, which provide som 
small advantages could be discontinue: 
which would relieve the present burder 
With that thought only in mind, I offer th: 
accompanying suggestions. 

It would be a tragedy after the remark 
able performance of the shippers, receiver 
and carriers to have an embargo place 
against the West Coast area, and later de 
velop that full utilization and full produc‘ 
tivity of the available facilities and man 
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UTILIZE THESE SEVEN SUGGESTIONS TO HELP EASE THE WESTBOUND TRAFFIC PEAK 


1, Anticipate the car arrivals, so they may move direct to 
placement instead of being switched to a track “FOR 


DISPOSITION.” 


YARD.” 


3. Loaded cars should not move after loading is completed 
except on billing to final destination, thus avoiding 
switching them to “HOLD YARD” to await billing 


instructions. 


4. Industries which unload and load cars should, whenever 
possible, use the cars unloaded for their outbound load- 


2. Anticipate car arrivals subject to reconsignment, so that 5. 
the reconsignment can be made on arrival of the car in 
the train yard, instead of being switched to “HOLD 


productivity. 


ing, instead of ordering other empties, which involve 
additional switching and consequential loss of manpowe! 


Avoid, whenever possible, the switching of cars from on 
location to another, particularly within a terminal anc 
from one carrier to another through interchange tracks 


6. For convenience, certain points are designed for th 
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weighing, reconsigning or other servicing of cars, whic 
at one time was probably the best point; but change 
conditions may have placed a burden on that location 


Weighing and otherwise servicing cars requires ume 
man and motive power, and wherever possible throug! 
available mediums should be reduced to actual necessity 
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Postwar Japan Due to Remain 
West’s Largest Export Customer 


trial eyes are peering hopefully toward 
the Far East, an area which took more than 
half of our prewar West Coast exports. 
The possibilities seem to hinge on six main 


OR new developments in postwar 
foreign trade, many Western indus- 


factors: 
(1) 
(2) Increased Western export poten- 
tial resulting from the recent in- 
dustrialization. 


Conditions in the Far East. 


(3) Competition with the Atlantic Sea- 
board, shipping through the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

(4) Investing American capital abroad. 

(5) Increased imports. 

(6) Possibility of government control 
of exports, in order to influence in- 
ternational political situations. 

Prewar Western export commodities 

may be expected to fall into their old pat- 


tern to a large extent. Six industries ac- 
counted for more than four-fifths of that 
volume: (1) fruits, principally from Calli- 
fornia; (2) forest products, chiefly from 
the Northwest; (3) wheat, barley, and 
flour from the same region; (4) petroleum 
products; (5) canned fish; (6) a varied 
lot of chemicals. 

Far East Conditions—Some day the Japs 
will admit—not now but later, that our 
B-29's did them a favor by destroying the 
blast furnaces for treating iron ore at Ya- 
wata, according to Clayton D. Carus, pro- 
fessor of foreign trade, University of 
Southern California. 

The reason is economic, not military, 
namely, that they could never make pig 
iron as cheaply as they could buy it. Con- 
sequently, he told the Southern California 
Management Council's last conference, the 
Japs will turn after the war from making 
iron to buying pig iron or steel ingots. 


That makes one new postwar customer 
for the Geneva or Fontana steel mills, pro- 
vided of course that they don’t lose out to 
Birmingham or Sparrow's Point because 
the Atlantic Coast 


bigger return cargoes than the correspond- 


ports are able to take 
ing Pacific Coast cities. 

As discussions of what to do with Japan 
after the war continue, the fact will become 
more evident that Japan was perhaps the 
best customer Pacific Coast exporters had. 
Of exports moving through San Francisco 
before the war, Japan took 27 per cent, 
the United Kingdom 17 per cent, Canada 
11 per cent, Australia and New Zealand 
71/4, per cent, China 5 per cent and Latin 
America 3 per cent. 

The Philippines are due to be an im- 
portant market, because the United States 
government is understood to be getting 
ready to pay the Philippine government 
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® JAPAN WAS OUR BIGGEST WEST COAST CUSTOMER, OTHER ASIA NEXT. Figures on map above for 1937 are in thousands 
of tons of 2,240 pounds each. Figures in table below in thousands of dollars. Source: Department of Commerce. 





Area Exports Imports 
Total, all areas . 401,429 222,417 
South America............. setesetestnes 14,519 26,580 
Central America and West Indies 26,425 17,212 
United Kingdom... 63,661 9,467 
Continental Europe... 59,182 26,188 
Oceania 5,038 1,036 
Africa . 22,012 2,908 
Asia: 
Japan.......... . 111,762 28,316 
Other Asia.................. _ no 71,477 90,027 
Canada and Newfoundland...... 27,353 20,683 
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$500 million after the Japanese are cleared 
out, to compensate for war damages. 

Among the other possible developments 
in the Far East two are outstanding: (1) 
big sales of used locomotives, steel rails, 
road building equipment, and other pre- 
fabricated steel products in China, which 
in turn will empty the domestic market 
so that there will be a big home demand for 
new equipment; (2) replacing of two- 
thirds of Asia’s ship tonnage lost in the 
war by outmoded steamships from the 
United States. 


Atlantic Seaboard Competition — The 
return cargo is a potent factor in deter- 
mining the flow of foreign trade, and 
the disadvantage under which Pacific 
Cosst ports suffer in comparison with 
Atlantic ports is well exemplified in the 
history of silk imports from Japan in past 
years. When the price of silk was high, 
steamers took the shorter Great Circle 
route to Seattle, where the merchandise was 
transferred to special silk trains which 
rushed the silk to the Atlantic Coast. As 
the price of silk went down, however, it 
took the longer and slower route through 
the Panama Canal because of the need of 
getting return cargo. 

War-time industrialization of the West- 
ern states, however, will lessen this dis- 
advantage materially, because the area has 


so much more to offer in fabricated prod- 
ucts than ever before. Machinery is one im- 
portant item, and oil well supply manu- 
facturers in southern California, for ex- 
ample, are looking forward to busy times 
in re-equipping the oil fields of the East 
Indies. 


Government Control — Perhaps the 
greatest factor of all in the Far East export 
situation may be something entirely new 
as far as the United States is concerned, 
namely, government-controlled foreign 
trade. In the offing lies the possibility of 
a giant United States trading corporation, 
which would take over exporting and im- 
porting, like Russia’s Amtorg. 


Postwar Volume Estimated — August 
Maffry of the Department of Commerce, 
who submitted a report at the McCarran 
Committee hearing in San Francisco in 
November and also spoke at foreign trade 
meetings there and in Los Angeles, said 
the Department calculates that imports into 
the United States, under prosperous do- 
mestic postwar conditions, would run to 
approximately $6 billion in terms of 1942 
prices. This would support a volume of 
exports estimated at $7 billion, the differ- 
ence of $1 billion representing net pur- 
chases of services from foreigners and a 
nominal amount of new foreign invest- 
ment. The normal West Coast share of a 











® WEST COAST HAD 32% OF AMERICAN EXPORTS TO THE FAR EAST IN 1937; 
RECEIVED 13% OF THE IMPORTS. Figures above are in thousands of long tons of 
2,240 ibs. each; figures below in thousands of dollars. Source: Dept. of Commerce. 
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Total Atlantic Gulf Pacific 

Exports: shipments ports ports ports 
meen 00 Ker Bart..................—.. 627,432 349,032 74,090 204,310 
OY DS Ss eee 283,803 114,001 58,040 111,762 
To other Far East.................... 343,629 235,031 16,050 92,548 

Imports: 
Total from Far East...................... 951,298 781,865 48,396 121,037 
ey SS eee 183,171 153,094 1,761 28,316 
From other Far East.............. 768,127 628,771 46,635 92,721 
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$7 billion export business would be $85 
million. ; 
“Assuming that imports could be in 
creased by $1 billion through tariff reduc! 
tion,” he said, ‘‘exports would increase by 
about the same amount and the West Coag 
might expect to get an additional $109 
million or so of export business. 


“Total exports from the United States 
might be increased by perhaps another 
$2 billion through a well-rounded foreign 
investment program, including such im 
stitutional aids to foreign investment 
the International Bank for Reconstructic 
and Development and an enlarged Export 
Import Bank. 

“All things considered, total exports a 
$10 billion are possible under favorab 
conditions at home and abroad. If sud 
a level of exports could be achieved, 
West Coast might expect to enjoy an e 
port trade between three and four times a 
large as it was before the war.” 


For the West Coast program, Mr. Maff- 
ry suggested the following: 


1. Every effort should be made to de 
velop specialized export products in which 
labor cost is high relative to material costs, 
which are distinctive in character, and 
which may be sold on a quality rather than 
a price basis. An example might be taken 
from the domestic trade. California sports- § 
wear has become preeminent in its field. 
The industry has the natural advantage of J 
a large year-round local market. Its prod- 


int 


uct is distinctive in design and of excellent § By Clay 

quality. The result is that buyers from all 
parts of the country now include a trip to W 

California in their market schedules. The 
industry is growing rapidly and providing § moder 
a steadily increasing amount of employ- § cause \ 
ment. B of it ¢ 
2. The export of services as well as of § three. 
commodities should be promoted in every § of us 
possible way. It should be noted in this § field o 
connection that the motion picture industry Rav 
is the largest “export’’ industry on the § as the 
West Coast, although its product-royalties § Pacific 
is not included in export statistics. altern, 
3. Carefully planned development of § %ther 
seaports and airports should be undertaken § W!!l c« 
as a means of increasing the employment § "° ¢ 
provided by the movement through Pacific § break 
ports of export products originating in § ‘hetic 
other parts of the country and of import § comb’ 
products destined for other parts of the § Vide | 
country. Needless to say, such develop- ioe 
% 


ment should be planned upon the basis of 
exhaustive studies of the flow of goods To 
out of and into these parts. ane 


4. Encouragement should be given to — 
the establishment and growth of distribu: B .. 
tion facilities for imported products con- B ). 
sumed in the West Coast area. Imported & Me 
products in increasing quantities can be Bo. 
graded, labeled, and packaged on the West he | 
Coast for distribution to the considerably § ., 
larger markets created by the influx of pop- iad 
ulation during the war. P O 
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® Dredges based on California experience revolutioned tin mining in Malaya. Equipment shown above was shipped about 14 years 
ago by Yuba Mfg. Co. from its factory at Benicia, California. Had 13'/2 cu. ft. buckets in its line, and dug 100 feet below water level. 
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in the Far East 


By Clayton D. Carus, Professor of Foreign Trade, 
University of Southern California 


VV JE may expect tin and rubber to 


be reduced in volume, but only 
moderately. Tin will be hardest hit, be- 
cause we have learned to make one pound 


§ of it do the work formerly performed by 
| three. But meantime, a whole new category 
B of uses for tin has been created*in the 


field of alloys. 

Raw silk will come back into its own 
as the second most valuable item in intra- 
Pacific trade, thanks to the extraordinary 
alternative uses developed for nylon and 
other substitutes for silk. Crude rubber 
will continue to make our inner tubes, bind 
tire carcasses together and provide the 
breaker strip upon which to apply the syn- 
thetic tread. Then, in good time it will be 
combined with synthetic rubber to pro- 
vide that soundless cushion for concrete 
highways which has so long been an ob- 
jective of highway engineers. 

To the above will be added, as a per- 
manent feature of trade, transactions in 
used mechanisms. I confidently predict 
enormous and continuous sales of used 
steel rails, flat cars, box car chassis and 


| locomotives; of steel cables, steel chains, 


and a wide variety of used road-building 
equipment. All these will be shipped from 
the U. S., and will, in turn, provide an 
enormous home market for newly built 
products of like character. 

Of almost equal importance will be the 
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sales to the Far East of declassed sea-going 
vessels. Southeast Asia has always been a 
continuous market for outmoded steamers 
of moderate tonnage, presenting to a ship- 
owner a market superior to the scrap pile. 

Almost two-thirds of Asia’s ship ton- 
nage rests on the ocean floor, and, which 
is highly important, much of that loss can- 
not be replaced in a generation except by 
the second-hand product, for reasons of 
time and expense. Whether we like it or 
not, outmoded naval craft will be sold to 
China, independent Korea and the Philip- 
pines; perhaps even to the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Some comment concerning internal de- 
velopment of Far Eastern nations appears 
pertinent to this discussion. One profound 
change will occur in Japan: It will cease 
making pig iron from ore, and will, at 
worst, buy pig iron and steel scrap to make 
steel ingots; at best, it will buy ingots and 
start its steel operations at that point. 

We shall want the Japs to continue their 
steel industry after the war, for they have 
long demonstrated their capacity to turn 
out steel products of small dimensions of 
which bicycles is a good example, to sup- 
ply that large segment of the world’s pop- 
ulation having low incomes with metal 
products which they could never buy other- 
wise. 

The choice is rarely: Shall I buy a Brit- 
ish bicycle or a Jap one, but shall I buy 
a Jap bicycle or no bicycle? For low qual- 
ity but high money’s worth gadgets, the 
Japs lead most nations, and if they are to 





improve their living levels they must spec- 
ialize in such production and abandon 
for all time most forms of heavy industry. 

A significant activity in the past or fut- 
ure of intra-Pacific foreign trade is that so- 
called invisible trade represented by a 
merchant marine. I confidently expect to 
see Japan return to its third place world 
position in the course of the next thirty 
years, but it is certain the United Nations 
will restrict the stem to stern measure- 
ment of Jap built merchant ships to 100 
meters or less, so that conversion to naval 
purposes will be ineffective and difficult. 

Merchant ship operations is one of the 
very few activities in which Japan has an 
absolute advantage. Most of her indus- 
tries operate on the principal of least dis- 
advantage, for nature has been niggardly 
indeed as respects material endowments 
of the homeland. By use of her ships she 
made additions to her national income of 
200 million dollars annually, which pro- 
vided a huge reserve of purchasing power 
to be expended in foreign trade. 

Chinese industrialization will not pro- 
ceed rapidly or extensively in this century. 
She will continue, of course, to extend 
her textile and fabric composite in the 
coastal areas. I wish her industrial growth 
could be both rapid and comprehensive. 
I wish it, not merely for reasons of sym- 
pathy or war reaction, but because it would 
lift Chinese living levels immeasurably, 
and thereby give it a place in international 
trade somewhat comparable to her popula- 
tion. 














® Engines in storage, brought back for rebuilding, awaiting processing in shop. 


HEN the decision was made to 

expand the peace-time Army of 

approximately 175,000 into a 
war-time force whose ultimate size was in- 
determinate, this expanded Army had to 
be provided with additional mechanized 
equipment for firepower and transporta- 
tion. 

It was determined that major repairs 
would be accomplished by the replacement 
of worn and damaged parts through the 
medium of exchange of a complete assem- 
bly or sub-assembly rather than by exten- 
sive field repairs. The Army decided to re- 
build these units to exact standards on a 
production line basis in order to provide 
an ample supply of exchange units and 


assemblies. The third plant to be set up 
under this plan in the United States was 
established at the Mt. Rainier Ordnance 
Depot, Fort Lewis, Washington. 

To follow this plan out, it was neces- 
sary to develop some means of rebuilding 
to as near new condition as possible all the 
major unit assemblies and sub-assemblies. 
To conserve as much of the old material 
and to assist in operating with as little 
skilled manpower as possible, assembly 
line production methods as used by large 
automotive plants were adopted, enabling 
the individual mechanic to specialize in a 
certain operation or job rather than to have 
a general all-around mechanical knowl- 
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ProductionlLi 
For EnginejRe 


edge, thus increasing his efficiency and pguxditions, 2 
duction output. To ill 
One of the major problems was the steps 19 
cation of the shop, Mt. Rainier Ordnagg™be outlin 
Service Command being some 15 migso that tl 
from Tacoma and an equal distance frggdividual 
Olympia, making the housing and tragggmain be 
portation problem very critical. Since tyggto the cy 
housing project was built in this area, thajare forw 
two conditions have been somewhat allegtion for 
iated. are retu 
To obtain experienced personnel, « assembly 
able of taking over factory productigy The « 
methods, an extensive recruiting campaigigcleaned 
Was inaugurated, obtaining people frogfis inspe 
as far as 200 miles away. Many of themmicision i 
are now foremen or occupy key positionggthe pro 
The first women were used on liggwhich fe 
assembly work because of the restrictiog 
on their lifting ability. However, bec 
of the critical manpower shortage and thigpistons 
loss of men to the armed forces, it w ground 
necessary that they be given added respow The 
sibility and more difficult mechanical wo 
To make this possible, special tools a 
power handling equipment were devd 
oped and manufactured in the Mt. Raini 
shop. To prepare them for these assigniwhere t 
ments, special technical schools were 
up, and the first group was sent to 
Angeles. Later, with the cooperation 
local educational authorities, a similar x 
rangement was established in the loa 
Clover Park High School. 
Special instructions were given in 
operation of the boring bar, piston grin¢ 
er, other machine work and assembly op 
erations. To simulate actual shop con 
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itions, a small assembly line was installed. 

To illustrate the procedure the various 
steps in the processing of an engine will 
Bec outlined. First, it is entirely dismantled 

so that the component parts lose their in- 
dividual identity with the exception of the 

ain bearing caps that remain attached 
o the cylinder block. The component parts 
dare forwarded to the appropriate sub-sec- 
ion for unit rebuilding, after which they 
are returned to the stock bins along the 
assembly line for use. 

The cylinder block is then carefully 
Wcleaned in hot tanks of caustic solution. It 

is inspected for water leaks. With pre- 

siicision instruments it is checked to select 
wathe proper size for the reboring operation 
geewhich follows. 
§ Each piston is individually fit according 
to the prescribed standards. Semi-finished 
pistons are used where necessary and 
ground to the proper size. 

The main bearings are then installed, 
inspected for size and alignment, and line- 
@ bored where necessary. 
© Crankshafts, after being cleaned, are 

Hforwarded to the grinding department 
Hwhere the main and connecting rod jour- 
nals are checked and reground where nec- 
essary. Then the crankshafts are fitted ac- 
scording to prescribed tolerances. 

All connecting rods are checked for out- 
of-round, piston pin bushings are fitted, 
pistons and connecting rods are then assem- 
bled, and the fitting of connecting rod 
bearings follows. 

Piston rings are fitted, and the piston 


5 ® Below at right may be seen a portion of the final assembly section. After engines are completed they are given final "run in" testing. 





® Final overhaul step. Tested engines travel by conveyor through paint room. 


and connecting rod assembly is then in- 
stalled in the cylinder block. 

The cylinder block continues along the 
assembly line where the external accessories 
and cylinder head are put on, including the 
flywheel, oil pan, timing gears and chain, 
and manifolds. 

At this point, the engine is completed 
and ready to be run. The test and “run in” 
is made in the dynamometer room and 
usually takes from two to five hours, de- 
pending on the type of engine. During this 
“run in” period it is completely tested for 
vacuum, compression, heat temperature 
and performance. Necessary adjustments 
to tappets and setting of the timing are 
made. 


When the engine is accepted, the in- 
spector puts his ““O.K.” on it by stamping 
his number on a special plate that has been 
installed showing size of the cylinder bore, 
main and crankshaft journals, the job 
order number and the date. 

Similar methods are used in the rebuild- 
ing of other major unit assemblies such as 
transmissions, transfer cases, front and rear 
axles, and steering gear assemblies. This 
also includes all sub-assemblies used in the 
rebuilding of major unit assemblies, such 
as carburetors, generators, distributors, and 
fuel pumps. 

Production on engines has increased 
from less than 20 in August, 1942, to more 
than 1,000 per month at the present time. 














NOTHER example of what the West 
A= do when it acts unitedly has 
come to pass. 

Because the Western delegation in Con- 
gress put up a big fight to get more rep- 
resentation on the committees that will 
shape the West’s industrial destiny, the 
critical situation described in the leading 
article in the January issue of Western 
Industry has been alleviated somewhat. 


In the 79th Congress that convened in 
January, the West has obtained some im- 
portant committee posts, although the 
Westerners failed to get representation on 
the House Rules Committee, the citadel 
that the East and South hold so tightly in 
their grasp. They would have stood a good 
chance if the move to enlarge the size of 
the Rules Committee from 12 members to 
16 had been successful. 


The Westerners in Congress have been 
feeling for some time the need for getting 
more recognition, and were greatly encour- 
aged by the support they received from 
their constituents. The latter evidently are 
beginning to realize that the government 
has become a dominant factor in industry 
and that accordingly the West must be 
well enough represented on the committees 
that will make the decisions that vitally 
affect the West's future. 

Here are some of the gains on the com- 
mittees: 


House. Naval Affairs: Havenner (D), 
California, De Lacy (D), Washington. 
Merchant Marine: Patterson (D) and Mc- 
Donough (R), both from California. Mili- 
tary Affairs: Holifield (D), California. 
War Claims: Engle (D), California, made 
chairman, Patterson (D), California. 


Senate. Agriculture: Downey (D), 
California. Banking and Currency: Taylor 
(D), Idaho, McFarland (D), Arizona. 
Naval Affairs: Magnuson (D), Washing- 
ton. 

The House Ways and Means and Ap- 
propriations status is unchanged, with 
King (D) and Gearhart (R) from Cali- 
fornia representing the West on the former 
and Sheppard ), California, Coffee 
(D), Washington, Dworshak (R), Idaho 
on the latter. House Banking and Cur- 
rency, West loses one, Outland (D), Cali- 
fornia, succeeds Ford, California, when 
latter was defeated, no one from West 
appointed to fill place of Rolph (R), Cali- 
fornia (defeated). The West also lost one 
seat on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
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The West’s Aggressive Fig 
Committee Selections Givi 


mittee through the retitement of Holman, 
Oregon. 

Some of the comments on the Western 
Industry article in the January issue are as 
follows: 


John H. Tolan, Congressman, 7th Cali- 
fornia District: ‘Since the new members 
of Congress have returned we have been 
meeting daily trying tqaaccomplish the very 
thing you set out so intelligently in your 
letter. We are going to get representation 
of the Pacific Coast Congressmen on every 
large major committee and to that end we 
are going to make a joint effort.” 


W. D. B. Dodson, Washington repre- 
sentative, Portland Chamber of Commerce: 
“We have been working very hard in this 
direction. In our conferences among rep- 
resentatives of the Pacific Coast organiza- 
tions we try to aid our respective states in 
getting best possible positions on good 
committees. Your arguments are very 
sound.” 


E. W. Daniel, president Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash.: ‘Have just 
studied your excellent article ‘Congres- 
sional Situation Endangers West's Future.’ 
Congratulations. I suggest you consider 
preparing comprehensive rewrite of the 
article with mats of illustrations and maps 
for newspaper use and sending same to 
every newspaper and union paper in the 
eleven Western states. Newspaper use of 
the article would broaden the appeal for 
cooperation.” 


H.W. Howe, industrial engineer, South- 
ern California Edison Co.: “Copies of Mr. 
Herron’s article discussed and distributed 
at the Industrial Development Committee 
meeting of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. This was well received, and, 
no doubt, will get some cooperation from 
this group. I intend to present this to the 
Industrial Committee of the Harbor Cham- 
bers of Commerce next meeting.” 


Robert W. Kenny, attorney general of 
California: “I think this is a very dra- 
matic and challenging presentation of 
conditions which vitally affect everyone 
interested in the future of our Western 
economy. You are certainly to be com- 
mended for calling attention to the need 
for action on this matter, and I hope that 
your treatment of the story will result in 
widespread support for the efforts of leg- 
islators who have been trying to improve 
this situation.” 





Western Industry's part in the fight 
get greater Western representation 
Congressional committees is as follows; 

The serious under-representation of ¢ 
West on Congressional committees impo 
tant to its economy was revealed to We 


D.C. business representative and pub 
relations consultant, for the first time j 
detail in an article appearing in the Janua 
issue. 


December as a patriotic contribution 
stimulate united Western efforts to i 


affecting both our war-time operatio 
and potential postwar economy. 


Western Industry, fearful of possib 


preprints of Mr. Herron’s startling artid 
in mid-December to leaders of indust 
and business throughout the West. 


The editor enclosed a letter suggesti 


members of the House and Senate, ho 
for the holidays, to urge them to de 


entitled. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Herron personally 
dressed meetings of business leaders at 
Lake, Los Angeles, San Francisco, O 
and Seattle, explaining by charts the Co 
gressional situation affecting Western i 
dustry, banking, agriculture, transportati 
and labor in those committees dealing wi 
Western economy. 


Many letters were received stating th 


ing their members, who in turn commu 
cated with Representatives Cecil 
Democrat, and Bertrand (Bud) Gearha 
Republican, only Western members on t 
Ways and Means Committee. This acts 
the House Committee on’ Committees. 


Both these members are entitled to gre 





This was furnished Western Industry; 


delivery delay of the regular issue, maile 


immediate consultation with Wester 


the representation to which the West j 


constituents were conferring with or wii 





Louis B. Lundborg, general manage 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerc 
“The need for the West to have repr 
sentation on key Congressional committe: 


is indeed urgent, and you are to be 
gratulated upon the grand job you 
done of making this situation clear. As 
know, the San Francisco Chamber of Con 
merce is vitally interested in this matt 
and is cooperating to the fullest possi 
extent in seeing that something is do 
about it.” 


Frederick E. Baker, Seattle: “Your é 
forts to obtain more substantial repres 
tation from the West strikes an extremé 
responsive chord with me—in fact, Ih 
been working on this myself for 
years... . I am sure that your efforts 
coordinate the activities of business leade 
in the Western states will bear some f 
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credit for the results obtained, with the 
encouragement of their Western col- 
leagues, the success of which may be 
judged by the following reports of our 
Washington editor, Arnold Kruckman: 
Yes, “King secured more important assign- 
ments for (Democratic) Westerners than 
any other state or region; Gearhart has 
done equally well in placing and keeping 
Western (Republican) members on impor- 
tant committees. 

“In my opinion ... the West now has 


try i . : 

fe strong representation on the most impor- 
) jp tant committees in Congress, in fact the 
tata sttongest in Congressional history. Effec- 


tiveness now depends solely upon force 
/ and character of men and women them- 
selves, and frequency with which those 
worthy are re-elected. 

“Frequent shifts weakens committee 
dus representation. Expertness in specific com- 
mittee work is derived from training and 
seasoned experience in affairs of specific 
committees. 








‘al “Voorhis, as chairman of special com- 
emamt mittee made a fine fight for Western rep- 
Jest py tesentation on Rules. Denied when com- 
mittee was reduced in size. 
lly “You may legitimately claim your pre- 
a print (of Mr. Herron’s January article, 
: ‘Congressional Situation Endangers West's 
2G Future’) came uncannily at exact time to 
ern ig SUE entire delegation from West to de- 
— mand resulting representations.” 
1g Wi Representatives King and Gearhart; the 
Western Senators who pressed their Senate 
ng f steering committee; the state delegations 
an led by Congressman Lea; senior Represen- 
amuse “tives of the West; state and local leaders 
.f, of both parties; representatives of cham- 
cathame DCTS Of commerce, agricultural and other 
Son ime Oreanizations both in Washington and in 
aan the West—all these gave evidence of what 
ee the West can really do whenever it unites 
ny again in another cooperative effort! 
anage C. F. Backstrand, Backstrand Brothers 
rmereml Electric Motor Works, Riverside, Calif.: 


“I have just written a letter to our Con- 
gtessman from this district, Hon. John 
Phillips, urging him to do all possible to 
obtain proper representation on key com- 
mittees which will be of help to the West- 
ern part of the United States. I am also 
taking the matter up with the chairman of 
our Riverside County Republican Com- 
mittee.” 


Gus P. Backman, secretaty, Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce; “It certainly 
is a most enlightening article and you are 
to be congratulated on the presentation. 
It should really develop a great deal of 
thought among the Western people.” 
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H. F, Jefferson, supervising engineer, 
Nettleton Timber Company, Seattle: “We 
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ins Recognition in Congress 
8etter Industrial Protection 


would like to compliment you on the man- 
ner in which you are calling attention to 
the importance to our industries in this 
area of the membership on key Congres- 
sional committees.” 


Howard N. Yates, manager, Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce: “We have 
done as suggested in your letter of Decem- 
ber 22 and contacted the chairmen of the 
state central committees of both parties as 
well as our delegation in Congress.” 


N. H. Engle, director, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Washington: 
“There is no doubt that you are empha- 
sizing a most important problem and one 
which has been neglected for entirely too 
long by the people of the West. . . . The 
trouble with people in the West has been 
failure to understand the machinery of 
government in Washington, and a failure, 
as a result, to select able representatives 
and senators and then continue to re-elect 
them year after year. The strong control 
which the South has over most committees 
in Congress grows out of the fact that they 
have returned their congressmen and sena- 
tors year after year, and because of the 
seniority rule of congressional committees 
their representatives occupy positions of 
great power. What you are advocating is 
the first step toward the correction of the 
oversight on the part of the Western peo- 
ple to see to it that our men are placed on 
committees of importance to this region.” 


E. G. Harlan, secretary, Boise Chamber 
of Commerce: ‘We shall write our dele- 
gation and contact both party headquarters 
here and get busy on this important 
matter.” 


Walter S. Johnson, president, American . 


Box Corporation, San Francisco (letter 
addressed to California congressmen) : 
“We sincerely hope that you, representing 
our state, will make all effort possible to 
be placed upon the principal committees 
that involve matters of the greatest impor- 
tance to us all. We recognize fully that 
there is bound to be a struggle between the 
East and the West Coast for predominance 
in industrial activities and future develop- 
ments, and we can see plainly that the 
Congressmen selected for these various 
committees will be in the best position to 
do his constituents the greatest good.” 


A. H. Abel, manager, Port of Oakland: 
“I am impressed with the article and in 
order to bring this matter to the attention 


of the board of Port Commissioners, I 
would greatly appreciate receiving five ad- 
ditional copies of the preprint.” 


Robert A. Cooper, secretary, Plastic Die 
& Tool Corp., Los Angeles: “May I offer 
my sincere congratulations for your fight 
on behalf of Western representation on 
Congressional committees. This situation 
presents a severe problem for us here in 
the West and you deserve the gratitude of 
Western industry for your alertness in call- 
ing attention to the seriousness of the 
situation.” 


R. H. Faxon, secretary, Raton (New 
Mexico) Chamber of Commerce: “There 
is point to your complaint. The great West 
is woefully short of certain committee rep- 
resentation in Congress. There is one re- 
ply to that—the West does not keep its 
men, whether of the one party or the other, 
in service as does the East, New England 
and the South. That failure to do so de- 
stroys the inevitable and fully defensible 
tule of seniority.” 


K. C. Grant, Grant & Bruner, engineers 
and architects, Los Angeles: ‘I know Mr. 
W. G. Herron and have heard him give 
an outline of this serious inadequacy before 
a committee of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. And I think it is an excel- 
lent thing that you are giving this matter 
more publicity.” 


George B. Buckley, acting manager, 
Southern California Chapter, Associated 
General Contractors: ‘I am not entirely 
unfamiliar with Mr. Herron’s work, as he 
showed me some of his material and charts 
many months ago. It struck me at the time 
as being a most valuable contribution to 
our thinking in the West. Congratulations 
on taking up this subject and giving it 
publicity.” 


S. O. Johnson, The Twin Pines Co., 
Berkeley: “We fully agree with you as to 
the importance of getting proper represen- 
tation of the West in Congress.” 


Wayne Leland, House and Leland, Port- 
land: “I wish to congratulate you on such 
a constructive, worthwhile and timely arti- 
cle. In fact, we are so much impressed by 
it that I would like to send a copy to each 
of our industrial clients.” 


Steller-Millar, Los Angeles: ‘We are 
very much interested in this advance print- 
ing. We will do all we can to stimulate 
action on this matter.” 
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Management Can Negotiate 
A Favorable Labor Contract 


that for management to negotiate a 
favorable contract with the union 
would require a minor miracle. 

Once the union catches up to the com- 
pany, the story goes, the battle is lost. 
The National Labor Relations Board sinks 
the hook. The union field organizer plays 
the poor fish. And the business agent 
brings it to gaff. It’s just a matter of time. 

This is not a very encouraging view of 
American business, generally considered 
so powerful and ingenious, but the re- 
sults all too often seem to bear it out. 
The law requires employers to bargain col- 
lectively with their employees or their 
representatives. The law does not require 
that employers make a poor bargain. And 
it is doubtful that anybody anticipated 
unions winning by default. 

The reason so many companies find 
themselves saddled with unfavorable labor 
contracts is fundamentally the same reason 
that any contest is lost. One party enters 
unprepared, uninformed, and untrained, 
leaving the outcome to chance. The other 
party is well prepared, completely in- 
formed, and expertly trained, and he 
knows that nobody is going to do his win- 
ning for him. This is true whether you 
are playing bridge for 1/20 of a cent, ne- 
gotiating a labor contract affecting the fut- 
ure of a business, or waging total war in- 
volving the future of the world. 

If, before every labor contract negotia- 
tion, you could talk to representatives of 
both sides, you would find no great mystery 
as to the outcome in most cases. The com- 
pany’s negotiator is probably just some- 
body along the line in the organization in 
whom the management can place its trust. 
Or, if the company had its “fingers burn- 
ed” on a previous labor contract, the Big 
Boss himself will undertake to meet with 
the union negotiator. 

There may be an attorney for the com- 
pany at hand, a man who knows his law 
from Abstracts and Briefs clear through to 
Zoning restrictions and back up the line 
to Constitutionality. But the odds are about 
ten to one that none of the company’s rep- 
resentatives have had more than a passing 
experience with one or two labor con- 
tract negotiations—if, in truth, they have 
had any practical experience at all. 

Generally, the management has no real 
idea of what points it wants to gain from 
the union when they sit down together. 
Indeed, many companies seem not to real- 
ize that anything constructive or favor- 
able to them can be written into the con- 
tract. They come into the meeting on the 
defensive, waiting to hear the union’s de- 


"Tita prevailing opinion seems to be 
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By F. D. WALLACE 
Industrial Relations Engineer, 
Los Angeles 





mands, and considering themselves suc- 
cessful if most or any of these demands 
can be held off. They make a ‘‘deal’’ with 
the union—which usually consists of trad- 
ing one union demand for another—and 
think that something has been accom- 
plished. The idea of making some demands 
for the company does not occur to them. 

On the union side, however, you can 
see quite a different picture. This represen- 
tative probably has things fairly well in 
hand. In the first place, he is an expert in 
his work, and he spends 52 weeks a year on 
just this one job. He knows what he wants, 
and he knows what he is willing to trade 





Storm Warnings 


Some of the consequences of a drift 
policy on the part of employers show up 
in startling fashion in recent decisions of 
the Tenth Regional War Labor Board at 
San Francisco. Here are a few: 

(1) Board ordered a night shift differ- 
ential in a cannery case, and when Stabili- 
zation Director Vinson found it would 
involve higher prices for the finished prod- 
uct, refused to approve it without detailed 
justification. Thereupon the Board sent 
back a reply . . . without the information 
Mr. Vinson asked for . . . and a few days 
later ordered a night shift differential in 
dried fruit packing houses on the ground 
that it was the practice in the canning 
industry! 

(2) Board permitted a staff member 
closely affiliated with labor to serve as 
chairman of a panel without approval of 
either the labor or industry members and 
in violation of the rules of practice laid 
down by the National War Labor Board. 
Result? Chairman and labor members of 
the panel decided all the union’s statements 
were right and all the employers’ wrong. 

(3) Board ordered a furniture factory in 
southern California to include in its first 
contract with a union a provision for a 
“health, hospital and physician’s service 
plan” and to pay 60 per cent of the cost 
thereof. 

(4) In the same case required the fac- 
tory to send out any sub-contracted work 
to union shops only, “preferably the CIO.” 

(5) Contrary to policy of the National 
Board, ordered preferential clause for CIO 
to be inserted in the first contract drawn 
up involving citrus packing sheds in Tulare 
County. 

(6) Granted a $10 a month night shift 
differential for nurses in Alameda County 
on the ground that the basic steel decision 
justified it, despite the fact that a night 
shift premium for nurses is not customary 
anywhere. 

(A summary of the above cases will be 
found in the Labor section of this issue, 





pages 64-66.) 








in order to get it. He knows how far the 
union members will back him up in his 
dealings. And most important of all, he 
has the facts and figures to support what 
he says. 

The union negotiator probably has had 
no formal legal training. But he know 
what he wants to have in the contrac, 
The only time he needs a lawyer is when 
the final draft of the contract is prepared 
to see that all the necessary formalitig 
have been observed. 

What the union negotiator lacks in train. 
ing in the legal niceties, he makes up for 
with a brief case bulging with information 
about community wages, the company’ 
past practices, the concessions won * the 
union from this company’s competitors, 
turnover rates, and a thousand other per 
tinent items. He probably knows what 
every man in the company is doing, how 
much he is making, and whether he is 
satisfied with the job. 

All this information could be prepared 
by the company, and more easily, too. The 
company has records that any union agent 
would give his right hand to obtain, and 
the local businessman’s associations art 
more than willing to supply whatever els 
is needed. But as things progress, all too 
often the company’s negotiator discover 
that the information he needs is still in the 
files and would take several days to com 
pile. In the meantime, the union has the 
ball and is running for a touchdown. 

But what information will be needed} 
and how should it be presented? There is 
no stock answer to this question, as any 
experienced negotiator can tell you. Much 
depends on the individual situation: on 
what the company is going to demand from 
the union, and what the union is likely to 
demand from the company. 

This latter point is of the highest im- 
portance. It is not impossible to anticipate 
the union’s demands. Do this: (1) Keep 
track of what the local union has demand: 
ed from other companies. (2) Keep in 
mind the points that the union lost during 
the last contract negotiation and those 
points on which they compromised so re 
luctantly. (3) Keep a record on what the 
parent union has been saying and doing. 
(4) Look back over the grievances of the 
last few months and find out what the com: 
monest complaints have been. 

Your own records, your local business 
men’s associations, and your neighboring 
companies should supply you with more 
than enough ammunition and information. 

And as for presenting your case, there 
is only one rule to follow. Have the com- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Men never launch ships! 
But if any man ever deserved the honor, it was 


You really should launch one, Paul Revere! 


Much of this comes from Revere. It may well be 
that our long cooperation with the Navy since the 


7 Paul Revere. He created the copper industry of days of the valiant Constitution has taught us to put 
i America for the service of the Navy. By this, he gave an extra measure of skill, experience, hard work 
a an impetus to our shipbuilding which has found its and testing into all our products. For their use seems 
Keep ji fullest fruition in the “bridge of ships” which we _ to result frequently in greater savings, greater speed, 
and: : promised—and delivered. greater security. 

Pay Today, beneath the grim battleship gray of every Naturally, our concentration on the war effort 
aa warship and transport sliding down the ways, copper _—_ throughout these dark years has resulted in valuable 
oa and its alloys are at work. On the bridge, in the | developments. Many of these have application to all 
t the galley, in the piping, in the engine room, in the industry. They may mean products that will do 
Ding. turrets and their ammunition . . . almost always —_ your work better once victory is won. We welcome 
f the hidden beyond the reach of eyes, this vital metal inquiries. Write to Revere Copper and Brass In- 
- performs the countless services on which the lives _ corporated, Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, 
neal of men and the fate of battles often hang. New York 17, New York. 

pring 


7 REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


ecUWDED BY PAUL REVERE 14 150, 









FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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LABOR CONTRACTS (From Page 38) 


pany represented by a thoroughly trained 
negotiator. If he is a member of the or- 
ganization, so much the better. It is al- 
most always preferable for a company to 
carry the ball for itself. But if nobody in 
the firm has had the experience necessary 
for the job, there is no reason why the 
company cannot avail itself of expert labor 
relations counsel just as it retains legal 
counsel. 

Experience, knowledge, and prepared- 
ness—these are the fundamentals for nego- 
tiating a favorable labor contract. The 
unions know this, and their record shows 
that they act accordingly. But many com- 
panies seem not to appreciate the situation, 
and this is the basic reason they so often 
get the short end of the deal. 

There are other reasons why manage- 
ment loses out so often, but these are simp- 
ly corollaries. Some companies, for ex- 
ample, have resisted the unions “to the 
bitter end,” postponing the evil day as 
long as possible. Occasionally this works, 
but more often, if the union finds the com- 
pany “‘stalling,” that company is due to 
receive ‘‘special attention,” the sort of at- 
tention that gives labor relations men gray 
hair. The unions don’t expect to be receiv- 
ed as long-lost brothers, but if they meet 
undue resistance there will be a gathering 
of the clans. The company will be faced 
with even more sizable forces of ability, 
brawn, and cash, sufficient to overcome 
even the best pre-negotiation preparation 
at times. 

Or a poor contract may simply be caused 
by the fact that the preceding contract 
was poor. Once a company has given away 


© Scene at Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Anaconda, Montana. Copper anode is 
being lifted from the casting wheel. In the foreground is a “bosh" tank where the anode 
will be cooled before shipment is made to the electrolytic refinery for final purification. 


most of its strongest points and received 
nothing in return, it has nothing left which 
is valuable enough in the union’s eyes to 
warrant making a trade. One poorly nego- 
tiated contract may take years to overcome, 
no matter how well subsequent negotia- 
tions are carried on. If a company makes 
the wrong guess at first, there is seldom 
a chance to guess again. 

And there is the contract which is 
thrown into dispute and taken to arbitra- 
tion—only to come back almost unrecog- 
nizable. It makes no difference who the 
arbitrator is, it is usually preferable to use 
him only as a last resort. He may make a 
decision in the company’s favor, or he may 
not. And if he doesn’t, the company has 
lost a point without any possibility of get- 
ting a concession from the union in return. 

In most cases, if the company’s case is 
not strong enough to overcome the union 
demands during the bargaining stage, it is 
doubtful that the arbitrator can be con- 
vinced. Again, the vital factor is the 
strength with which the company’s case 
has been prepared and presented. 

In the Ena analysis, there is no reason 
in the world why a company should not 
be able to negotiate a favorable labor con- 
tract, a contract in which the union has to 
pull its side of the wagon. 

Just take a leaf from the union’s book: 
it has produced results for them. Figure 
out what you want in the contract, and 
prepare a case strong enough to put it 
there. Keep up to date on the moves of 
your union and be able to take the initiative 
when they come your direction. Avail 
yourself of competent, thoroughly experi- 
enced, and well-informed counsel before 
and during negotiations. 















Too expensive? It would be worth twig 
the cost if it produces the results. And j 
will produce the results. The unions have 
not been winning so consistently just by 
accident. They win by good organization, 
hard work, careful planning, and keeping 
the services of experienced, well-trained 
men at their disposal. 

And there is no patent on this formula 




























Standard Dedicates 
100-Octane Plant 

The new $20 million 100-octane gas 
oline plant at Richmond, California, op. 
erated by the Standard Oil Company of 
California, was dedicated January 15. 

Capacity of the new plant is enough ty 
power 50 B-29s on a round trip from Sai. 
pan to Tokyo daily, making the facility on 
of the world’s largest. 

Direct access to tanker loading give 
the new plant high strategic values. Th 
central structure is the 238-foot catalytic 
cracking and treating unit. The bead catal. 
yst process is used. 

Three other major processes in the plant 
are the butane isomerization unit for pro 
ducing a basic high octane blending unit; 
the hydrofluoric acid unit which takes iso 
butane and other light hydrocarbon frac. 
tions and synthesizes them into alkylate 
and distillation equipment for rejection of 
normal pentane. 

Standard is operating the plant unde’ 
lease agreement with Defense Plant Cor 
poration. Equipment process designing 
with the exception of the catalytic crack 
er, was by California Research Corp, 
Standard subsidiary. The catalytic cracker 
was designed by Bechtel-McCone Corp, 
which engineered and constructed the 
plant. 






































Postwar Gas Appliances 

Efforts of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa 
tion to develop postwar appliances are be 
ing concentrated on the following five 
items: _ 

1. A built-in hydraulic dishwasher. 

2. A portable hydraulic dishwasher. 

3. A counter height gas refrigerator 
with separate drawers instead of a single 
door for handier food storage and conser: 
vation of cold air. 

4. A vented bathroom heater to mort 
than meet the best competitive type heater 
for bathroom use. 

5. A small gas fired clothes drier. 









Cracking Unit 

The world’s largest single fluid catalyti 
cracking unit started operation at th 
Avon (California) Refinery of the Tid 
Water Associated Oil Company on De 
cember 29, 1944. This unit, which towes 
200 feet in the air, has a charging capat 
ity of over 750,000 gallons of gas oil pe 
day and will produce raw materials and 
other products used in the manufacture 
100 octane fuel. Universal Oil Produc 
Company is licensor of the process. 
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Army School 
Trains Lift | 
Truck Drivers 


‘“ EACH him what he needs to know, 
Te do the job that must be done.” 
This is the theme behind the course 
of instruction offered to the lift truck oper- 
ators by the Training Section, Civilian Per- 
sonnel Branch of the Army Transportation 
Corps, San Francisco Port of Embarkation, 
commanded by Brigadier General C. H. 
Kells. 

This 16-hour course includes films, lec- 
tures, demonstration and participation. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the course is 
devoted to actual training while operating 
the vehicles. The course is required of all 
port operators of materials-handling equip- 
ment before they may be licensed. 

The course is designed to familiarize 
the driver with the operation, construction 
and limitations of the fork-lift truck, jit- 
ney, tractor, and warehouse trailer. Special 
emphasis is placed on safety measures and 
methods of operation to prevent abuse 
of the vehicles. 

In the part of the program devoted to 
operation, the driver is given thorough 
instruction in the regulations and proced- 
ures governing use of the vehicles, such 
as maximum length of run for a fork- 
lift truck before it becomes overheated. 
The instruction includes actual driving of 
the machine including proper use of the 
controls. 

A dummy box-car has been constructed 
for use in training the drivers in the proper 
methods of loading and unloading, and 
an obstacle course in a warehouse has been 
designed to give the driver experience in 
the approved methods of materials-hand- 
ling while at the same time testing his 
proficiency with the vehicle. 

Study of construction includes lectures 
and training films on the nomenclature and 
functions of the major units of the vehicles. 
The limitations of the equipment used are 
given special attention, because of their 
relation to the safety of the vehicle. In this 
respect, additional practice is given in driv- 
ing in reverse as the driver's vision is 
frequently obscured by the large loads 
carried in front. 

Complete information is given on the 
key points, and safety points. In order to 
make the operation of these machines as 
safe as possible a series of safety suggestions 
have been outlined for use by the drivers. 
These suggestions include precautions, 
against overloading, “riding the clutch,” 
pushing with the forks of the truck, excess 
speed and starting the vehicles while in 
gear. 

Each driver is required to be familiar 
with the procedures of first echelon main- 
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® instructor in training course given lift truck operators at the San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation shows his class proper loading methods and also the danger of overloading. 


tenance, which includes the routine check- 
ing of water, gas and oil and the minor 
repairs and adjustments made “on the 
spot.” The study of methods of fire pre- 
vention is also an integral part of the 
course. 





Packaging Savings 
In Air Shipments 

Future all-cargo airplanes will have per- 
manent cargo compartments equipped with 
all the necessary apparatus to load and re- 
tain cargo, according to Thomas A. Wolfe, 
of Los Angeles, vice-president for traffic of 
Western Air Lines. The passenger-cargo 
type will have a movable bulkhead depend- 
ing upon cargo space required and with a 
cargo type floor complete with tie-down 
fittings throughout the convertible portion. 

Air transportation, he told the recent 
SAE Airgo Cargo meeting in Chicago, is 
minus most of the hazards of surface 
transportation, such as sliding, dropping, 
puncture, compression -like distortion 
caused by heavy loading, high piling, sway- 
ing and rolling, impact shear from stand- 
ing and stopping action of rail cars, and 
exposure. 

Experience of the Air Transport Com- 
mand is that the percentage of tare weight 
on packages from 10 to 50 pounds for sur- 
face shipments averages 25 per cent to 
40 per cent of the total weight, whereas a 
comparable tare for air shipments averages 
12 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Wolfe said one container already 
being used for air shipments of ladies’ gar- 


ments on hangars weighed only 1714 
pounds, as against 147 pounds for surface 
shipping containers to hold 100 dresses. 

New materials he said were developing 
for packaging air shipments included: 
thin, light-weight but strong corrugated 
material combining the protective quality 
of corrugated paper with the folding qual- 
ities of heavy kraft paper; fibre containers, 
corrugated and solid; moulded plywood 
containers coated and impregnated with an 
inert plastic, much stronger than steel and 
lighter: than heat-treated aluminum; ply- 
wood boxes with bonded alloy steel liners ; 
thin-walled aluminum containers; multi- 
wall paper bags; laminated kraft; water- 
proof plastic films. 


Pacific Motor Activity 

Forty-three plants in the three Pacific 
Coast states produced approximately $122,- 
000,000 annually before the war in auto- 
motive goods, the Automotive Council 
for War Production reports. More than 
26,000 persons were employed in vehicle 
manufacturing, parts and tire manufac- 
turing and petroleum refining. Much of 
this activity was channeled into war pro- 
duction. 


Kaiser on K. P. 

The Henry J. Kaiser Co. have bought 
the rights to the Steril-Dry hydraulic, auto- 
matic dishwasher, and intend to farm out 
production to as many as seven or eight 
factories in non-critical labor areas until 


war restrictions on the Kaiser plants are 
lifted. 
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® NO TIRE TOO BIG OR TOO SMALL. A portion of the tire repair plant at the San Ber- 
nardino Air Service Command, where tires and tubes from heavy bombers down to small 
vehicles are put in shape. In the background are kettles used for curing in recap work. 
At right rear is a tire spreader; at left are tire stitching and regrooving machines. 
The repairmen in right foreground of picture are using aircraft tire balancing machine. 


Recapping Service 
For Bomber Tires... 


HE AAF Air Technical Service Com- 

I mand’s rubber conservation cam- 
paign has kept the rubber repair 
branch at the San Bernardino, California 
depot on a 24-hour a day basis since Sep- 
tember. Primary reason for the change 
from one shift a day to three was the 
critical need to conserve new aircraft tires. 
Tires that formerly would have been 
sent back to the manufacturer for recap- 
ping and tubes that formerly were not con- 


© Wm. A. Chacon, assistant branch leader, 
demc::: ‘rates h's invention, a tube mold for 
rep..: of small-sized aircraft tubes. The 
tu_. cismped down on a piece of steam- 
hoated piping, speeds tire c..d tube repair. 
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sidered repairable, now are being placed 
in first class condition. The range is from 
bomber tires to small vehicle tires. 

It also is repairing small injuries to air- 
craft tires—such as cuts and treads cracks 

and is making bead repairs and other 
spot repairs. Some of the. © tires, includ- 
ing 56-inch tires from b-i7 and B-24 
heavy bombers, have been reiurned from 
overseas for repair by the San Bernardino 
Air Service Command. If the injury does 
not exceed a depth of two plies it is filled 
in with a combination of synthetic and 
natural rubber and cured. 

The process of recapping aircraft tires 
at the San Bernardino Air Service Com- 
mand is essentially the same as the vehicle 
tire recapping process, the main difference 
being that more precision is used with air- 
craft tires and the finished product is 
smoother. The buffing machine for the 
heavy bomber tires has been modified and 
the motor has been slowed from 3600 
r.p.m. to give tires a finer buff. 

Formerly if four holes had been repaired 
tubes were not considered repairable in 
event of further injury. Now there is no 
limit on the number of tube repairs. How- 
ever, there is a limit on the size of the in- 
jury. Punctures with a diameter of more 
than two inches are not repaired. 

Several inventions by employees within 
the branch have helped increase produc- 
tion. One of these is a tube mold that per- 
mits repair of small-size aircraft tubes that 
previously could not be repaired. The tube 
is clamped down on a piece of steam-heat- 





ed piping. With an ordinary “hot plate” ; 
is difficult to apply heat and pressure t 
spots on tubes of 11-inch diameter. Th, 
invention also speeds repair of slight) 
larger tubes. 

Another device increasing efficiency is; 
“hot plate” designed for large aircraf 
tubes. Because of the heaviness of the bea 
on this type tire, tubes frequently receiv, 
bead cuts extending completely aroun 
their circumference. The special plate per 
mits application of curing heat and pre 
sure along the whole length of the area t 
be repaired, eliminating the process of cur 
ing small sections at a time. 

Owing to the shortage of new vehick 
tires the rubber repair branch is rebuildin, 
sidewalls and reconditioning vehicle tire 
that formerly would have been discarded 
Vehicle tires with cracked sidewalls ar 
stripped down to the fabric. Then ney 
sidewalls are fastened on in a proces 
similar to recapping. Complete rebuildin; 
of vehicle tire requires eight hours. ' 


More on Welding 
Stainless Steel 


N THE December issue appeared ; 

problem submitted to the technical ad 

visory service of Smaller War Plant 
Corporation at San Francisco regarding th 
welding of stainless steel tanks for mill 
storage and asking whether the weld 
should be annealed to restore the chrom 
ium. Replies received from four manu 
facturers of metal and welding equipmen: 
were also published. Western Industry nor 
has received an additional comment fror 
James H. Spade, Los Angeles, distric 
manager for Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co: 
poration. His statement is as follows: 

There appear to be a few pertinent, 
points which the writer would ask permis 
sion to submit to the fabricator in reply t 
his question. These points are based on 
facts related to the theory and principle 
stated by the other contributors. 

First: the customer poses the question on 
the basis of the tank for milk storage, it 
which he states that the stainless steel in 
volved contains about 19.07 chrome an¢ 
7.23 nickel. The manner of stating the 
alloy gives the expression the implicatior 

(Continued on Page 44) 


MAINTENANCE is one of the 
most effective methods of insuring 
a profit. It is a balance wheel that 
keeps the plant operating smoothly, 
efficiently and economically, and | 
saves the high cost of emergency | 
repairs. The accompanying material 
is part of a series of editorial 
features dealing with maintenance 
in its varying forms and. aspects. 
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ric 7 McDonough “production-line” crating insures minimum costs. Complete 
“or C R a T i N G material-moving, wood-working and banding equipment, plus experienced 
workmen, guarantee safe handling and protection of delicate mechanisms. 
en, Heavy crating (up to 30 tons) a specialty. Special crating designed by our 
a engineers on request. 
y 
- Ss H ) Pp Pp ] N G * 12ar spur tracks, water-carrier loading equipment on the Oakland Tidal 
Canal, adequate storage facilities and central location for drayage loading, 
1 Of make possible prompt shipments to any point, via any carrier. 
, if 
bs - ] N i Ss H } N G * a chipping, grinding, burning, spray-painting and other finishing 
perations by our skilled crews make it easy for you to step up production 
bs in your own plant and still be positive of high-standard work. . 
A Ss Ss £ M & LY * McDonough craftsmen are experienced in sectionalizing products which 
must be shipped “knocked down”. Receiving of parts and re-assembly serv- 
e ice also available for plants to which “knocked down” machines have been 
] consigned. 
t 
3 USE THE CREWS THAT WON THE ARMY-NAVY “E” FOR PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY! 
i 
t 


| (Ne DONDUGr) STEEL CO. | uxt me, 


CRATING DIVISION + (FORMERLY BOILER TANK & PIPE CO.) 
DERBY, GLASSCOCK & LANCASTER STREETS ON OAKLAND TIDAL CANAL * 
Write, Wire or Telephone TRINIDAD 3300 For Early Scheduling of Your Products BOITANCO PRODUCTS 


(welded or riveted) 
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MAINTENANCE (Cont'd from Page 42) 


that the analysis was quoted from an ac- 
tual chemical report, rather than stating a 
random analysis. 

Taking the analysis at its face value, 
which does not state the percentage of 
carbon involved, leaves two very open and 
pertinent questions. Namely, the carbon 
itself, and secondly, the low nickel content 
stated. 

Other contributors placed emphasis on 
the carbon content, with which we heartily 
agree; and regarding the nickel, this should 
not be less than 8 per cent and usually will 
be found to run considerably over 8,— 
81/,—9 per cent in any 18-8, either 302 
or 304 stainless type. The steel recom- 
mended actually would be Type 304, in 
which the carbon content is definitely lim- 


ited to .08 per cent max. 

Carbon .08 max., nickel and chromium 
within the limits specified for Type 304 
insure the best results so far as stabilized 
constituents after welding is concerned, 
excepting, of course, the other types of 
stainless which have stabilizing elements 
added; such as, Type 321 or 347 which 
includes either titanium or columbium. 

The above statements can be related 
within limits to the thickness of the plate 
being welded, which in itself refers to the 
amount of heat dissipated in the adjacent 
weld as a function of the number of beads 
necessary to complete the thickness of the 
weld. 

For instance, plate of approximately /” 
thickness can be completely welded on a 
butt joint with a single pass of 4g”, or a 





A balancing act! 


Remember the trained seal 
in the circus? He can balance the big ball on the tip of his 
nose with perfect ease—he never muffs. 


1, 
Stauffer 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1885 





Well, the seal’s balancing act is very much like what we are 
doing—performing in our best manner to take care of all the 
demands placed upon us for immediate chemicals. By en- 
larging our plants and building new plants, we have stepped 
up production to a remarkable degree. We are doing a veri- 
table “balancing act” trying to take care of everybody. We 
constantly re-arrange deliveries to keep all our customers— 
large and small, new and old—going with needed chemicals, 


so they can operate efficiently. 


So far we haven’t muffed in our “balancing act”—and with 
the excellent cooperation of our own customers we'll keep 
on “balancing” supply with demand. We do not seek your 
applause—our only desire is to merit your faith in our ability 


to serve. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
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5/32” coated stainless electrode; whereas, 
the 14” plate in question will require a 
least two and perhaps three beads. Con. 
sequently, the metal adjacent to the weld 
and the prior deposited beads will have 
had to resist proportionately greater hea 
during welding. 
Summarizing and balancing the above 
conditions may be accomplished briefly a7 
follows: a 
1. Use the stabilized rod, preferably 
Type 347, for all welding. e 

2. Use heavy copper back up strip on) 
the inside to dissipate heat from sur.) 
face of plate on either side of joint 
as much as possible. 

. Bevel the plate from the inside out. 9 
ward, placing the first bead in the bot- 
tom of the groove finishing up to the 
outside of the bevel. 

. When the weld is completed to the 
outside, return to the inside of the 
vessel and place a light cover bead 
over the joint well beyond the original 
edges, which will effectively protec 
the inner plate surface at the bottom § 
of the original ‘“V,” where the heat 
of welding is likely to have been most | 
detrimental to corrosion resistance. 

. Remove all traces of oxide or welding § 
flux which remain after the general 
cleaning of the bead. Lightly grind 
over the welding bead and adjacent 
plate to blend surface with approxi- 
mately 180 grit wheel. 

. Finally, the vessel should be thor- 
oughly cleaned, and where physically 
— a nitric acid wash, particular. 
y over the bead sections, with ap- 
proximately 30 per cent nitric acid in 
water, and at a temperature of some- 
thing above 100°F., and so rotated 
that the solution will have approxi- 
mately 1/4 hr. exposure on the surface 
in question. This will insure the dis- § 
solving of any iron which might have 
abraded on to the surface of the ves- 
sel from contaminated grinding 
wheels, or tools of other description. 

Thousands of units of stainless equip- 
ment have given excellent service for 
years in all branches of the dairy industry 
when constructed under no more com- 
plicated principles than above stated. Ob 
viously this equipment is not “annealed” 
after fabrication, because of the imprac- 
ticabilities involved. 





Synthetic Rubber Cheaper 

The California Synthetic Rubber Project 
plants can make synthetic rubber at 10.7¢ 
a pound, compared with the prewar cost 
of 12c to 18c for plantation rubber deliv- 
ered in the United States, according to 
Bradley Dewey, former rubber director, 
the California project being one of the 
lowest in the country. He was thus quoted 
by Fred S. Carpenter, manager of the 
United States Rubber Company's syn 
thetic plant in Los Angeles, in a recent 
speech in San Diego. 
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LOCK TYPE HOLD UP COVER 
—SELF SUPPORTING 


Lock type cover. New feature for 
holding door open while inspect- 
ing or repairing switch. 

Now you can inspect or repair 
Square D Safety Switches with 
ease, no more worry about the 
cover falling down on your hands. 
The lock type cover holding the 
cover open is a time saver as well 
as a protection while working in 
the rain. Square D’s Safety Switch 
Enclosures are galvanized steel 
and aluminum finish. 


TYPE R-Rain tight switch. 


250 to 575 volts—30 to 
200 amperes. 


The type R rain-tight 
safety switch is not pro- 
vided with opening for the 
interchangeable type hubs. 





TYPE RO—The type RO Rain-Tight Safety Switch is 
provided with the thread in the top endwall of the en- 
closure for the interchangeable hub as shown in the 
schedule below. 250 to 575 volts—30 to 200 amperes, 


The thread in the endwall of this enclosure will not 
fic standard pipe fittings. Select the necessary fittings for 
this switch from the catalog numbers below and order 
from your electrical wholesaler. 





Switch 
Rating 


Conduit Size 





Plug Adapter bushing for 


Only 


TF 
% 


7 


1 


1%” 14” 


4g 





30 Amps 
60 Amps 
100 Amps 
200 Amps 








Al 
A2 
A3 





cl 
c2 
c3 


DI 
D2 
D3 
D4 





E2 
E3 
E4 

















SQUARE 


LOS ANGELES 21 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Five Interchangeable Hubs 
All Adaptable To 
Type Ro. Type C And 
Type D Enclosures 


You can now use Square D's rain-tight 
Safety Switch Enclosure with the inter- 
changeable hubs. Five different adapter 
bushings to fit five different conduit sizes. 
All are interchangeable and are adaptable 
to the same switch enclosure. 


These switches will be provided with one 
threaded opening in the top endwall of the 
box. This thread will not be standard—con- 
sequently, adapter bushings and plugs will 
be provided and sold as separate items. 
It is important to know that the thread in 
the box endwall will ot take standard pipe 
fittings, otherwise you may learn this fact 
to your inconvenience after you are on the 
job and ready to connect the conduit. 


All switches requiring the use of adapter 
hubs should be ordered with the suffix RO. 
The catalog numbers will apply for the 
adapter bushings for conduit and for hole 
closing plugs: 


Type C Rain-Tight Safety Switches are 
quick make and quick break. Made up to 
and including 600 amperes, 600 volt. 
Fusible and not fusible. Horsepower rated. 
2,3 and 4 poles, 2,3 and 4-wire solid 
neutral. 


Type D Rain-Tight Safety switches are 
quick break only in capacities from 60 to 
600 amperes inclusive,.Thirty-ampere 
switches are not quick break. Made with 
2,3 and 4 pole and 2,3 and 4-wire solid 
neutral 230 volt A.C. and 250 volt D.C. 


For Details and Information 
Write for Bulletin 


COMPANY 


DENVER 4 


DETROIT 11 MILWAUKEE 2 
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Future Steel Pattern 
At Salt Lake Meeting 


HEN the new Western Regional 

\X/ Council meets at Salt Lake City 
February 12-13 for what orig- 

inally was intended to be an organizational 
session to get the Council safely anchored 
on a sure foundation, that matter will be 
shoved into the background. Instead, the 
study of the future needs of the Western 


steel industry, on which the Council had 
embarked before the organization itself 
had time to jell, will be the main topic of 
the meeting. 

Part of the reason for the change is the 
ODT’s new rule against conventions which 
bring more than 50 people into a state. 
That made it impossible to have a full- 








than ever before. 


ing effect. 





cpa estaste 





WALWORTH PIPE WRENCHES 





WALWORTH GENUIN= STILLSON PIPE WRENCH: 

The favorite and most widely recognized pipe wrench made. 
Invented by Dan Stillson in 1869, in the Boston Works of Wal- 
worth Company, and more popular with skilled mechanics now 





WALWORTH WALCO PIPE WRENCH: 


An all drop forged heavy duty wrench whose patented fea- 
tures insure quick, positive grip, easy release, and minimum crush- 


WALWORTH PARMALEE WRENCH: 


The wrench that grips like a human hand. Does not bite into 
or score brass or copper pipe. A necessity for any tool kit. 


PING PROBLEMS TO WAL 
eg ez 
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scale Western meeting at which the need 
for Western unity could be aired and prog. 
ress made toward uniting the West. 
The rest of the reason is a sudden urg 
by some of the representatives of the Coun, 
cil to get going on the steel question imme 
diately, whether the Council itself sur 
vived or not. As the program was set 


at this writing, time would not permit the 


welfare of the Council to get much cop 
sideration, although presumably there wil 
be a skeleton attendance of directors o 
the new organization from various of the 
11 Western states. 


Geneva Tour 

On the program for the first day is 
trip to the Geneva steel mill, while the 
second day will be given over to a session 
where aspects of the steel question will be 
presented and discussed. 

Speakers are as follows: Arthur J. Boyn. 
ton, consulting engineer, Chicago, ‘‘Re 
quirements of a Successful Steel Industry”; 
Dr. J. R. Mahoney, director, Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, Univer. 
sity of Utah, “The West's Ability to Main. 
tain a Successful Steel Industry”; Mortis 
B. Pendleton, president, Plomb Tool Co, 
Los Angeles, ‘“The Position of the Westem 
Manufacturer of Steel Products”; F. T. 
Letchfield, consulting engineer, Wells 
Fargo Nevada National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, “The Industrial Development of the 
West”; W. W. Hale, vice-president of 
system freight traffic, Southern Pacific 
Company, “The Interest of the Railroads 
in the Industrial Development of the 
West’’; U. S. Senator Ralph Brewster 
(Maine), “An Appropriate Government 
Policy for the Disposal of Iron and Steel 
War Plants.” 

The Council’s steel committee, com 


posed of Louis Lundborg Of the San Fran- © 


cisco Chamber of Commerce, Leonard 
Reed of Los Angeles, Gus Bachman of 
Salt Lake City, and F. R. Letchfield, econo- 
mist of the Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank of San Francisco, planned the steel 
investigation to ascertain the needs of the 
steel consumers. Consequently fabricators 
from the leading Pacific Coast cities will 
be present, but representatives of Geneva, 
Columbia and Kaiser also have been in- 
vited to attend. 


Among Those Present 

San Francisco's delegation will include 
President Henry Grady of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Louis Lundborg, general man- 
ager, Roland Tognazzini, chairman of the 
industrial committee. 

E. C. Soule, chairman of the iron and 
steel section, and Lyn Fox, manager of the 
industrial department. 


Los Angeles will be represented by many % 


of the steel committee which the L. A 
chamber appointed to determine how the 
supply of steel could be increased and the 
prices reduced. Chairman of the committee 
is Alden Roach, president of Consolidated 
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Steel Corporation, who has been cham- 
pioning the cause of lower steel prices. 
Other members of this committee are: 

LeRoy M. Edwards, president of the Los 
Angeles chamber and vice-president and 
general manager, Pacific Lighting Corp. ; 
W. C. Mullendore, past president of the 
chamber and executive vice-president, 
Southern California Edison Co.; Leonard 
E. Reed, general manager, Los Angeles 
chamber; G. A. Axelson, chairman of the 
board, Axelson Manufacturing Co. 

John E. Barber, Consolidated Steel 
Corp.; C. E. Bradburn, president, Pacific 
Iron & Steel Co. ; B. Bronzan, general man- 
ager, Baash-Ross Tool Co.; W. A. Bueh- 
ler, general manager, Buehler Tank and 
Welding Works; E. S. Dulin, Byron Jack- 
son Co.; William H. Guild, executive 
assistant, Union Pacific Railroad Co.; B. A. 
Hinckley, president, General Water Heater 
Corporation. 

Kenneth T. Norris, Norris Stamping & 
Mfg. Co.; George J. O’Brien, vice-presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Company of California ; 
D. P. O'Keefe, president, O'Keefe & Mer- 
ritt Co.; Morris B. Pendleton, president, 
Plomb Tool Co. ; John Rauen, U. S. Spring 
& Bumper Co.; Robert Miller, Southwest- 
ern Engineering Co.; Emerson Spear, Pa- 
cific Wire Rope Co.; Carlton B. Tibbetts, 
president, Los Angeles Steel Casting Co. ; 
and James F. Bone, secretary of the com- 
mittee, manager, industrial department, 
Los Angeles chamber. 

Oakland’s delegation will include Presi- 
dent Gerald Hagar of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Harold Weber, general man- 
ager, E. H. Hammond, manager of the in- 
dustrial department, Will Evans, chairman 
of the chamber’s manufacturing committee, 
and representatives of steel fabricators. 
The California State Chamber of Com- 
merce is sending Herbert Ormsby, research 
director. 

The Pacific Northwest also will have its 
representatives at the meeting, and so will 
the intermountain territory. 

Seattle’s group will be headed by the 
president of the Western Regional Coun- 
cil, Christy Thomas, who is executive vice- 
president of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, James E. Louttit, manager of the 
industrial department, will be with him, 
and two steel fabricators, Henry Isaacson 
of Isaacson Iron Works and Mark Colby 
of Colby Engineering. 

Portland’s group will include Arthur 

















he Little Rock Lumber and Coal Co. uses the Curtis Air 

Hoist shown above to off-bear green concrete blocks from 
the curing room to the main conveyor. Previous to the use of 
the Curtis Hoist, handling 8x8x16 blocks was done by hand. 
Now, ‘‘one man, through the use of the Curtis Hoist, off-bears 
three blocks at a time, thus saving us two men's time.” 


In these days of man-power shortages, saving in man hours 
through the use of Curtis Air Hoists becomes more important 
than ever before. In addition, Curtis Hoists offer all these 
advantages: 


@ Smooth, fast, accurate control of loads 

@ One-man or woman operation — finger-trip control 
@ Low first cost — low operating expense 

@ Immune to abuse or overloads 


@ Light-weight — pendant, bracketed, or rope com- 
pounded types 


@ Do not require skilled labor 


You, too, can increase production efficiency, reduce worker 
fatigue, save man-hours of labor by solving many material 
handling problems with Curtis Air Hoists. Write for full 
information and free booklet, ‘‘How Air Is Being Used in 
Your Industry.” 


Farmer, manager of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce. F. W. Mathias of Olympia, 
secretary of tne Council, will attend, also 
Frank Walsh, manager of the industrial 
department of the Tacoma chamber. 

Steel producers will be on hand as ob- 
servers. As it is right on the home grounds 
for Geneva, President Walter Mathesius 
of Geneva Steel Corporation and various ° 
others will be there. Columbia Steel Com- 

(Continued on Page 48) 


CURTIS 


Sales Representatives: 


ED. CROWLEY 
509 6th St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


O. J. THOMAS 


1429 S. W. 6th Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY DIVISION 
of Curtis Manufacturing Company 
1954 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me booklet, “‘How Air 
Is Being Used in Your Industry.” 
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STEEL MEETING (Cont'd from Page 47) 


pany’s representation has not been deter- 
mined at this writing. From the Kaiser 
organization the representative may be 
either A. B. Ordway, vice-president in 
charge of operations, Eugene Trefethen, 
vice-president, or Jack Ashby, sales man- 
ager. 

Because steel is the ‘‘hottest’’ industrial 
question before the West right now, the 
urge to discuss it is understandable. Fabri- 
cators want to know how much steel will 
cost them, and the mills would like a pic- 
ture of the market. A keen competitive situ- 
ation between Geneva, Columbia and Fon- 


tant is involved, to say nothing of the effect 
on the eastern mills who sell in the West. 
At any rate, it is the first meeting of 


mills and fabricators for the purpose of 


discussing the future set-up, and so un- 
doubtedly will clear the atmosphere, de- 
velop much important information and 
pave the way for a better understanding all 
around, 

One of these cloudy points is freight 
rates. Reports that Geneva would have to 
have a $5 freight rate to the Pacific Coast 
in order to survive are countered with the 
assertion that a change of this kind would 
affect communities of all kinds clear back 
into the Chicago area. 








Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


Presented in the hope that they will 
prove interesting and useful to you. 


New Electroaire Power Unit Converts 
Standard Drill Press to Automatic 


This exact control over feed and retraction speeds 
permits ready conversion of a standard drill press 
with tapping head into an automatic tapping ma- 
chine, capable of producing Class III threads, even 
with comparatively unskilled operators. By adjust- 
ing speed to conform to the lead pitch of the threads 
being mene ee me beer without forcing threads, 
and on the reverse the tap will actually “float” out of 
the part with no strain against the thread angle. 





Air-powered jigs and fixtures can be opened, closed, 
and indexed by the Electroaire Power Feed. The unit 
can be set for a pre-determined number of cycles so 
that multiple holes can be drilled in the same piece 























Set up to punch 3 holes simultaneously 





without ejection, by means of an indexing fixture 
controlled and sverhoonined by the Electroaire Unit. 
One operator can run as many as two or three drill 
presses, turning out top-quality work with few rejects 
and with a minimum of tool breakage, thus effecting 
a great savings in time. 


Present stockpiles of finest quality materials used 
in the manufacture of Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing 
gum are now exhausted—necessitating discontinu- 
ance of production. When a supply of proven mate- 
rials—known to be up to the finest standards of 
quality—is again available, Wrigley’s will resume 
production—And Wrigley’s Spearmint will be back 

















to again help you on your job. In the meantime they 
are manufacturing a war brand. Wholesome but 
not excellent enough for the Wrigley brand name. 


You can get complete information from Electroline Manufac- 
turing Company, 1975 East 61st Street, Cleveland 3, Obio 
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Shows holes being drilled 
automatically 


Z-55 















West Handles 
Huge Tonnage 


IGURES on the number of carloads ¢ 
freight delivered for export through 
Pacific Coast ports, released by th 
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Department of Commerce, show that: * C = 

1. Since the start of Pacific War dow)! hile 1 
to October 31, 1944, the daily averay pe 
number of cars unloaded at Pacific port ye ot 
for transfer of contents to ships, has mul. = * 
tiplied about 13 times. ye 

2. Latest disclosed handling of such ne in 
represents 35 per cent of the national total pear 
against 8 per cent at the beginning Add 
1941. 

3. The West Coast port gain of abou raw 
1300 per cent contrasts with a gain of} ated ¢ 
about 270 per cent nationally, 200 Gouted 
cent on the Atlantic seaboard and 66 pe = ref 
cent on the Gulf. ye 

Daily average unloadings at Coast ports rr pe 
have reached about 2,000, a rise of about Car eq 
800 cars a day since the beginning of 1944 some | 
Latest reported national average was in \ ac 
the neighborhood of 5,400 cars a day of and 2 
which about 3,000 were unloaded at At Div 
lantic Coast ports, around 500 at Gulf that v 
ports. Two thousand cars of freight a day} iain 
would mean somewhere around 1,750,000 poten 
tons of freight a month. hove t 
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export began with 1942. A peak of about 
1.400 cars a day or a little more was main- 
tained in the summer and early autumn of 
1943 after which there was a drop to about 
1.100 at the year-end. Since then there has 
been almost uninterrupted rise with heav- 
iest increases last February and March and 
again since August. 

In the closing months of 1942, when the 
Coast unloadings were rising impressively, 
while Atlantic loadings lagged, the Coast 
level represented about half the national 
unloadings for nearly 60 days. 

It is calculated that the rail lines serv- 
ing the Coast had an aggregate increase in 
working staffs of 4 per cent in the 12 
months last reported. 

Additions to rail motive power in the 
same period, very largely in super-power 







0 diesel and steam locomotives, based on 
ol rated tractive efforts of locomotives, was 
P&S figured at 6.1 per cent for the central west- 
P&S ern region focalizing at San Francisco; 3.9 


r cent in the northwestern region, and 


ont 3.3 per cent in the southwestern region. 
ou Car equipment increased much less but to 
44D some extent—0.6 per cent in the North- 
0 west, 0.3 per cent in the Central West 
: F and 2.3 per cent in the Southwest. 


Divisional and terminal handling points 
that were of considerably less than the 
main lines of the Western railroads were 
potential bottlenecks, and most of these 
have been cleared by the building of many 
miles of yard track. 

To keep traffic moving, the ODT has 
done considerable diversion of traffic, and 
in the 21 months ending October 31, the 
ODT, in cooperation with the ICC, has 
diverted 207,566 carloads from intended 
routings to channels of freer capacity. This 
is equivalent to an average of 10,000 cars 
or about 140 full trains a month. 





Shipyard Turns 
To Ping Pong 

If you can’t think what else to do with 
your shipyard after your contracts run out, 
make ping pong tables. That is what Roger 
C. Watson has done with the former Vic- 
tory Shipbuilding Yard at 611 Coast High- 
way, Newport Beach, California. 

The yard has been renamed Watson 
Woodcraft Shops, and production of light 
weight, buoyant paddle boards, ping pong 
tables and other forms of play equipment 
is being started there. 


Success For Silk 

Although past attempts to make a fin- 
ancial success of the silk industry in Cali- 
fornia have failed because of inability to 
meet the competition of cheap labor in 
Japan, an interim committee of the Cali- 
fornia legislature now reports that a new 
mulberry leaf picking machine and a reel- 
ing machine will reduce production costs 
sufficiently to meet Japanese costs. Cali- 
fornia can produce three crops a year to 
Japan’s one. 
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"THESE sections of Wheel Conveyer with Universal 
Couplings and quickly adjustable Tripod Supports 
are ideal for handling cartons, cases, and miscel- 
laneous light packages. The sections are available 
in 5’ and 10’ lengths, and with 8, 10 or 12 wheels 
per foot. The standard section width is 12” overall. 
45° and 90° Curves with adjustable guard are stand- 
ard. The wheel used is a high-quality skate wheel, 
the result of 40 years of Mathews experience in con- 
veyer bearing and wheel manufacture. Prices and 
complete information sent on request. 
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Turnover in Western 
Congressmen Harmful 


W ASHINGTON, D.C.—In view 
of the discussion which will grow 
in the coming months about the 

plan to streamline Congress in consonance 

with modern needs, it should be noted, 
first of all, that the joint Congressional 
committee created in the closing days of 
the last Congress in December includes 
only one member from all the states west 
of the Mississippi, constituting over two- 
thirds of the continental area of the United 

States. 

Senator Thomas of Utah is the lone 
Westerner on this committee, but it is 
assumed that in reestablishing this com- 
mittee in the present 79th Congress, the 
Western states will insist upon the addi- 
tion of more Westerners. 

One of the main causes for the scanty 
representation for the West on key Con- 
gressional committees is the tremendous 
turnover among Westerners in Congress. 
As a result, the Western members do not 
get as much seniority as those from other 
parts of the country where it is less cus- 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN | 





tomary to oust Senators and Representa- 
tives after a term or two. 

For example, 35 per cent of all Senators 
and Representatives from the West Slope 
and Alaska elected last November were 
new. These 15 newcomers represent ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of all the new 
members in the entire country. 

Regarding the streamlining situation, 
population has been the basis of Congres- 
sional representation ever since the Con- 
stitution was adopted. At the same time 
the basis, as adopted, has been vigorously 
debated ever since the founders of the 
Republic met in Philadelphia to make the 
Constitution. Very active opposition to 
population as the sole basis of representa- 
tion is to be found in The Federalist, the 
annals of the convention which formulated 
the Constitution, which was written jointly 
by Madison, Jay and Hamilton. 

The issue crystalized very definitely 
about 25 years ago when the Townsend 


BONDS AND 
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One of the best-informed writers 
at the Nation’s Capital, Arnold 
Kruckman, presents each month 
authoritative comments on political 
developments and their practical 
application to industry of the West. 
Any reader who wishes additional 
information may write to him di- 
rectly, using business letterhead, 
at 1120 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Inquiries will be 
answered free of charge. You also 
are invited to contact him per- 
sonally in Washington. Copies of 
pending congressional bills may 
also be obtained free of charge. 
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Act brought about the law under which the 
states receive federal aid to build high 
ways. Those in Congress representing the 
states with the centers of population as. 
sumed the funds would be distributed on 
the basis of population. 

This plan would have virtually choked 
the flow of highway funds to the Wester 
states. The debates not only revealed the 
inequity to the great states of the West, 
but made clear that highways in the Wes 
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would be of practical benefit to the popu- 
lated centers of the East. It was finally de- 
cided the funds should be allocated on the 
basis of one-third in relation to the public 
lands which each state, one-third on the 
basis of various types of roads, and another 
third on the basis of population. The prin- 
ciple has remained the Congressional 
yardstick. 

" Much of the present debate about 
streamlining turns upon the question of 
more equitable distribution of membership 
in the important functional committees of 
Congress. The overwhelming majority of 
population in the Eastern and Southern 
sections of the country has enabled the 
members of Congress from these areas to 
pack and control the majority of the com- 
mittees. 

The custom logically has the settled 
sanction of the historic precedent based 
upon population, originally accepted by 
those who made the Constitution. From 
time to time, in the development of the 
nation, there have been slight modifica- 
tions in the concept of the precedent. There 
are many here in Washington, not from the 
West, who now feel the principle adopted 
for the allocation of highway funds may 
be applied to the mechanics of forming 
the Congressional committees. 


New Formula Suggested 

Purely as a basis of consideration it has 
been suggested that the formula might rest 
partly upon population; partly upon re- 
sources such as timber, livestock, agricul- 
ture, minerals, and power; and partly on 
industry as represented by fishing, aircraft 
building, shipbuilding, food processing, 
lumber production, motion pictures, sugar 
making, and other manufacturing activities 
such as the production of light metals, 
steels, furniture, types of apparel, chemi- 
cals, and other products which are becom- 
ing a stable part of the Western economy. 

At this writing the jockeying which is 

an inevitable part of the organization of 
the committees is consuming most of the 
time of the members of Congress. 
_ It is the custom usually to re-appoint 
former members of Congress who have 
been newly elected after an absence from 
the rolls, to the committees with which they 
were connected during their earlier terms. 
They lose their seniority by reason of the 
gap in their service, but they have more 
influence and better standing than the raw 
freshman. It is assumed the old-timer has 
experience in the purposes of the com- 
mittee which the newcomer must still 
learn, 

Therefore, it is interesting to contem- 
plate where the newcomers from the West 
will be placed. Obviously, if it is feasible, 
the Committee on Committees tries to put 
the freshman somewhere where his or her 
special abilities or training or experience 
will make the service more than casually 
appropriate, 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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CASES lined with Fibreen cre 
moisture and dirt proof. It's 
flexible — tough — water- 


proof — adaptable to all 
types of cases. 











MOTORS, generators, en- 

gines—covered with Fibreen BALES of al! sizes and shapes 

— shipped in open cors — are wrapped with Fibreen 

will arrive at des - i for effective protection. 
tected from : 
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TRACTORS ond other machin- 
ery, protected from the ele- 
ments by Fibreen, are safely 
ROLLS, regardless of size and rt shipped in open cars. 
weight, are easily wrapped : 
with Fibreen to protect all 
kinds of merchandise 





FIBREEN protects war ship- 
ments in transit — assures arrival at des- 
tination in usable condition. Those very 
same properties that make Fibreen a de- 
pendable protection for war goods are 
the ones you need to protect your peace- 
time shipments to destination. Fibreen is 
furnished in various weights and widths 


Tear-resistant, waterproof 
ond flexible, Fibreen is 


Oe enol crenata that meet every wrapping requirement. 


small packages. 







Send for a Sample! 
Test It By Tearing! 
See How Tough Fibreen Is! 
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KRUCKMAN (Cont'd from Page 51) 


Unfortunately, they do not seem to be 
following this idea in the case of Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, the Brooklyn actress, 
who comes from the Fourteenth District of 
Hollywood, much ballyhooed for glamor, 
and with blaring of trumpets. She will be 
placed on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, not because she has any remote 
qualification for the assignment by experi- 
ence or training, but because the moguls 
of Hollywood have been promised she 
would be given the appointment. Foreign 
affairs is one of the glamor jobs in Con- 
gress. It always is in the spotlight, and is 
bound to be in the concentrated spotlight 
of spotlights the next few years. 


Our Weird Government 

Here is an extremely pertinent man- 
power incident. The laundries of the Los 
Angeles area have been serving a half 
million armed forces stationed around 
there, as well as ship service facilities of 
the Navy, and the troops passing through 
en route to the Pacific. The number they 
have been serving is huge. In addition, 
they have been taking care of the laundry 
work of the thousands of war plant work- 
ers and the rest of the populace. 

They found their help was thinning out, 
so voluntarily the laundry operators raised 
the hourly wage rates to a schedule starting 
at 5Sc an hour and running as high as 














Typical of the outstanding 
insulation jobs by Marine in 
the Pacific Southwest is the 
new Richfield 100-plus Octane 
5 Refinery. For this great plant 
Johns-Manville insulation 
materials were specified. 
MARINE Engineering and 
Supply Co. was selected for 
the installation work. Year 
after year this combination — 
the finest materials plus the 
experienced skill of MARINE 
Engineers — has continued to 
build forth a greater efficiency 
and performance that means 
better industrial insulation in 


all fields. 
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& SUPPLY CO. 
941 East Second St—Los Angeles 
Michigan 8071 
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plant ¥ 


$1.12 an hour, according to the skill® 


Moreover, the laundries specifically dis from h 
claimed any right to ask for an increase offi it is me 
laundry prices based on the higher wage to go t 


rates; OPA is accustomed to grant Price 
raises on this basis. r 


than to 
= The 
The snapper comes in the amazing faq 3 respon 
that the War Labor Board sent its scout * boards 
out to investigate, and it became knowl 
the laundries would be forced to reduaie OU 
their voluntary high wage schedules, andi freezin 
that they might be penalized hundreds off sufhicie 
thousands of dollars because they paid thee tsk, | 
wages Which Congress says should be paidiij equipp 
in order to maintain the standard of living type of 







Incidentally, for almost a year the lau It aj 
dries had urged WLB to formally approve fai! to 
the raises before they were made. OCR jp oards 
stepped into the picture recently and ari, necj 
ranged that the laundries might appedl — 


from the order which would logically caug 

their help to leave them, and which might and be 
penalize some laundries so drastically inal those 
they would have to close. The appeal acyy If th 
as a liberal stay, and it is confidently eft sugges 
pected the wage schedules will not be 7 drastic 
set, although the laundries may have tof be per 
accept a “token” penalty. Truly are thei existin 





ways of Government weird and wonderful! douse 
Manpower Situation decisio 

Selective Service defines all recent acl this se 
tions and orders and directives thus: nol js ahea 
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man 18 to 37 years old shall leave his way 
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We recommend Johnston Stain- 
less Steel Welding Rods for 
maintenance and repair of ma- 
chinery. You will get a fine job 
that will greatly increase the 
life of your equipment. 
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plant without first getting a determination 
from his Selective Service local board that 
it is more in the interest of the war for him 
to go to the armed forces or to other work 
than to stay where he is. 

The Government believes that men will 
2 respond to the requests of the local draft 
© boards more willingly than from any other 
© source. It also is the opinion that if the 
i freezing of workers in war plants is not 


sufficient to do the increased production 


task, the local draft boards are best 
equipped to say who shall move from one 
) type of work to another. 

It appears to be the idea that those who 
fail to accept this direction from the draft 
boards “voluntarily” shall be inducted in 
a special unit of the armed forces to do the 
most unpleasant work, with much less pay 

} and benefits, and in a different status from 
those “honorably” inducted. 

If the present plans do not work, it is 

H suggested non-war jobs would be cut by 
drastic action, no more non-war jobs would 
Ibe permitted to come into existence, and 
existing non-war activities would be shut 
down either wholly or partially. Pending 
decision about the national labor draft, 
this seems to be the broad outline of what 
® is ahead. 





LUBRICATION TROUBLES? 
Try 


MOTOR MICA 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Anti-Friction Compound 


Here is a tried and 
proved product that 
will cool hot bearings 
... Solve your tough- 
est lubricating prob- 
lems. 
By simply mixing a 
little Motor Mica with 
edind 6-19.05. TO Seo ot @ 
50-100 Ib. containers greases as directed, 
lubricating properties 
will be greatly increased. . . . Saves wear on 
bearings, gears and other moving parts. 


Works Wonders with Cutting Oils 


Added to cutting oils, Motor Mica saves tools 
and produces cleaner, smoother surfaces. Gives 
cleaner draws and reduces upkeep on dies for 
deep-drawing and punch press operations. A 
little goes a long way. America’s largest in- 
dustries use Motor Mica regularly. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 
Write — Wire — Phone your Order today! 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS CO. 


3469 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
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pee brigade methods of 

handling are far too costly in time and manpower. 
Stack and pile with this new low-cost machine. Loads, 
unloads, handles, elevates, stacks cartons, cases, boxes, 
bags, other packages. Compact, lightweight, safe, easy 
to operate, flexible. Easily wheeled into crowded corners, 
around the shipping platform—fine for truck loading 
and unloading. Adjustable boom is clear of supporting 
obstructions; easily extended over piles or into car or 
truck. Machine held in position by floor locks on base. 
Reversible carrying apron. Available in four sizes, high 
end adjustable up to 7%, 8%, 9% and, 10% feet; stacks 
commodities as high as 14 feet. Handles individual 
items up to 100 lbs. Motor mechanism in base 
frame — plug into any convenient outlet. Write for 
Bulletin No. 11-WI1-25. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
' General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Arizona 


Changes at Miami Copper and Castle 
Dome: B. R. Coil, general superintendent 
Castle Dome, becomes Miami superin- 
tendent also; J. C. Van De Water pro- 
moted from assistant mine superintendent 
of Castle Dome to mine superintendent 
same company; J. H. Harris, general mine 
foreman Miami, appointed to mine super- 
intendent Miami to fill vacancy caused by 
decease of A. P. Jones; W. F. Distler, 
stope engineer, becomes assistant mine 
superintendent under Harris; E. G. Will- 
iams, Miami’s mine foreman, takes Harris’ 
old job as general mine foreman. 


California 


James T. Ashton named chief engineer, 
Harris Manufacturing Co., Stockton, H. 
M. Alumbaugh consulting engineer, and 
V. O. Jallings general office manager and 
assistant controller. . . . Lieut. Colonel 
Raymond W. Conroy of the U. S. Marine 
Air Forces named president of Oil Puri- 
fier, Inc. of Oakland; Harold G. Rice, 
former manager Pioneer Motor Bearing 
Co. appointed vice-president and general 
manager plant production; and Virgil 
Valaer chief consulting engineer and mem- 
ber of board of directors. . .. Howard R. 
Hughes promoted to assistant general man- 
ager of Southern Pacific, San Francisco and 
succeeded by Eugene D. Moody as super- 
intendent of Western Division. . . . Thomas 
P. Hearne, standards engineer, and chair- 
man of International Aircraft Standards 


Committee, Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, is in England at invitation of Brit- 
ish Government to help coordinate engin- 
eering standards of aircraft manufacturers 
in U. S. and Great Britain... . E. F. 
Euphrat, president, Pacific Can Co., San 
Francisco, one of nine manufacturers ap- 
pointed to industry advisory committee to 
advise and consult with OPA. . . . Charles 
L. Harney elected to serve as 1945 presi- 
dent Northern California Chapter Asso- 
ciated General Contractors; Ross A. West- 
brook of Sacramento elected as vice-presi- 
dent, and H. Earl Parker, general con- 
tractor of Marysville, added to Board rep- 
resenting section north of Sacramento, 
with Lynn Schloss of Ramsome Co., Oak- 
land, representing East Bay, and Lloyd 
Holton of Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 
representing San Francisco. . . . Charles 
Page, director, Johnson & Higgins of Cali- 
fornia, appointed San Francisco commun- 
ity chairman of Committee for Economic 
Development; Harold B. Mills of Cham- 
ber staff cooperating with Page and his 
committee. .. . G. F. Gerhauser, former 
assistant chief tool engineer, appointed 
chief tool engineer Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation's San Diego division, 
replacing E. P. Myers, resigned, and D. C. 
Wilkins, Jr., succeeding George Ford, be- 
comes chief of industrial relations. . . . 
John B. Steen, formerly general superin- 
tendent of repair division of the Everett 
Pacific Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Everett, Washington, appointed op- 
erations manager of Amship Corporation, 


Alameda. . . . S. B. Maher appointed , 
manager of General Electric’s distributip, 
branch in Los Angeles. .. . J. C. Voile 
appointed chief engineer of Plant Rubbe 
and Asbestos Works with headquarters ; 
San Francisco main office and succeede 
by R. E. Bounds as manager, industri 
construction department for Los Angek 
District. . . . Major Howard H. Adam 
public relations officer, ATSC’s Wester 
District, promoted in rank to lieutena 
colonel. 


Nevada 

Roy Collard, assistant plant manager ; 
the Los Angeles factory of Rheem Man 
facturing Co., transferred to Nevada ; 
become plant manager of Rheem open 
tions at Henderson, where 81-millimet 
mortar shell cartridges are to be machine’ 
and finished in a portion of the old Bas 
Magnesium, Inc., plant. 

Erich J. Schrader, Reno, elected chai: 
man of newly organized Northwest Bran 
of the Nevada Section of the American lr 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Eng 
neers, and Glenn L. Allen of Reno elect. 
secretary. 


Oregon 

Edmund Hayes, head of Row Riv 
Lumber Co., Portland, elected president t 
succeed George L. Drake, and re-electe: 
Clyde S. Martin, Tacoma, secretary, an 
Charles S. Cowan, Seattle, treasurer. .. 
George T. Gerlinger, Portland, re-elect 
president of National Lumber Manufu 


® Partial view of the machine department at Jantzen's big knitting mills in Portland, where parachutes for bomb flares, nylon bon 
cords and gas masks are being manufactured for the armed forces in addition to the regular line of sweaters and swimming suit 
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turers’ Association and also chairman of 
board of trustees of American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc. 






di: Washington 

tin Carl C. Nissler, former president and 
ile: manager Supply Laundry Co., appointed 
bbe © district priorities chief for Seattle area War 
ts: Production Board. . . . Paul Pigott, presi- 
ede _ dent of Pacific Car and Foundry Company " 
tri of Seattle and Renton, appointed president Ve 

ele of Kenworth Motor Truck Corporation, PVE. ] “ | 
“ following Pacific's purchase of controlling (Saeiad g mu t 1 Pp y 
ster interest; Ferdinand Schmitz, vice presi- z , 

mar dent; John Holmstrom, vice president and 


general manager; Vernon Smith, vice fl ‘@) O 4 Ss p r= | C e 


president ; John Cannon, secretary-treas- 


- K. T. Worthington and F. D. Pitts, Je) 
ol urer; orthington ICtS VY oo Bade) 

































































assistant secretary-treasurers. ... R. A. 
fam = Wilde of Everett elected president Red 
lat Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle; also elect- 
Pett ed: Charles Plant, Vancouver, B.C., and 
nett _ Jess Schwarz, Kelso, vice presidents; G. A. 
une. —_ Brewer, Seattle, treasurer; W. W. Wood- 
Bas. bridge, Seattle, secretary manager; trus- 

tees include J. A. Wasser, Rainier, Ore. ; 
cha WW, A. McLallen, Vancouver, B.C.; C. C. 
franc —- Rose, Aberdeen; P. H. Olwell, Everett; 
Nit Dale Craft, Raymond; N. A. English, Van- 
Eng couver, B.C.; Jack MacKenzie, Fraser 
ect Mills, B.C. . . . Capt. W. E. Thompson 

appointed industrial manager Puget Sound 

Navy Yard, replacing Admiral Claude S. 
Rive Gillette. 





_ a. After the War, 
The Claim Deluge 


lecte California’s Industrial Accident Com- 
nufx mission expects an avalanche of claims 

after the war, and cites as proof the ex- 
bon: _- Petience of a workman’s compensation in- 
sui} | surance company which insures one of the 
San Francisco Bay area shipyards. 

The shipyard, because of a shift over 
from the building of Liberty ships to build- 
ing a larger type of ship, was forced to 
lay off approximately 4,000 men for a 
period of the lay-off of not more than ten 
days. The day following the lay-off, there | 
was a line-up of employees outside the | 
insurance company’s office two abreast and 
several hundred feet long. The line-up con- 
tinued for approximately a week. The in- 
surance company estimates that well in ex- 
cess of 1,000 employees made a claim of 
some sort for workmen’s compensation. 

“When it is remembered that the lay off 
was known to be temporary,” says the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, ‘that the 
employees could have obtained omploy- 
ment instantly elsewhere if not reemployed 
by the shipyard, and that the lay off occur- 
ted during an era of exceedingly high = ‘ , a 
Wages, it requires very little acumen to Products of CLARK ¢ TRANSMISSIONS © ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
visualize what will happen when the war AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES « AXLE HOUSINGS « BLIND RIVETS 
is over and the employees in the shipyards INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 


and other similar war-swollen industries METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS 
are permanently laid off. | 
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IME and again Edgar Kaiser, general 
manager of the three Portland-Van- 
couver Kaiser shipyards, has appear- 
ed before his workers and told them that 
hard work and plenty of production would 
give them a better break in the getting of 
contracts when other shipyards would be 
closing down. 
Many workers took this as another type 
of “pep talk.”” Most of them took it serious- 





Small arbor press to 
crimp wire, powered 
by a small Model A 
NOPAK Cylinder mount- 
ed on hinged base. 


Hand and air power 
both are used in aH 


dual press equipped 
with 1b" NOPAK Model 
E Cylinder. 


ly, seriously enough to run off with every 
known Maritime Commission award for 
which they were eligible. During Novem- 
ber these three yards led all other ship- 
building areas on the coast in ship tonnage 
delivered. In December, Oregon Ship cop- 
ped the AP-5 champ flag for keeps with 
Vancouver a close second while Swan 
Island won back the Tanker champ flag to 
make it a clean sweep. 
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PRODUCTION! 


With new machinery and experienced help hard-to-get . . . the war- 
time demand for circular wire brushes created a real problem for 
The Milwaukee Brush Mig. Co. Modernization of existing equipment 
was the happy solution ... increased production ten-fold with only 
twice as many workers, 

A vital step in this modernization was the application of air cylinder power to various 
types and sizes of arbor presses which perform many of the holding, clamping and 
squeezing operations in assembling these brushes. Altogether, nearly twenty machines 
were converted to air operation. Foot control valves leave the operators’ hands free to 
manipulate tools, dies and parts for speedy assembly. 


Perhaps some of your machines can be modernized through the application of air or 
hydraulic power. NOPAK Cylinder Bulletin 82 can help you decide. Write for it. 


GALLAND-HENNING MFG. CO., 2749 S. 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1 OPA, Representatives in Principal Cities 
VALVES and CYLINDERS 


DESIGNED for 





AIR or HYDRAULIC SERVICE 


A 4552-¥4I 





With the dawn of the new year, how- 
ever, came the real payoff and workers real- 
ized with pleasant surprise that ‘‘the boss” 
hadn't been handing them a line after all. 
Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, revealed the 
allocation of 226 additional ships for con- 
struction in 18 shipyards during the last 
half of 1945. 

Of these 226 vessels the three Port- 
land-Vancouver yards will build 43 total- 
ing 567,000 deadweight tons. This is more 
than was awarded any other shipbuilding 
area in the nation and amounted to one- 
fifth of the entire total. Kaiser workers 
here who long suspected that they are about 
the hottest shipbuilders anywhere, are now 
absolutely convinced of it. 

Talk about early closure of the yards is 
now stilled. All told, the three yards now 
have contracts to deliver 164 vessels during 
the year totaling over 2,000,000 dead- 
weight tons. In addition, Vancouver is 
building two drydocks, one of which will 
be launched January 15 and moored at 
Swan Island and the other at Los Angeles. 
This means that Swan Island will go into 
heavy repair work as well as tanker 
building. 

On top of all this, Oregon Ship has re- 
ceived an Army contract to build $12,- 
000,000 worth of aluminum half pontoons 
totaling 4,000 units. This job alone will 
take 3,000 workers and will necessitate 
converting certain sections of the plate 
shop and assembly building to this work. 
More important, however, is that Kaiser 
workers see themselves getting into other 
types of work besides shipbuilding. They 
are beginning to speculate on the future 
of the light metals fabricating industry 
and what it may mean to them. 

This month Kaiser is also opening his 
steel sales office-in the Corbett Building. 
There has probably never before been such 
a high degree of optimism concerning the 
future of the entire Kaiser organization 
than at the present time. 


Aluminum Comes Back 

Like shipbuilding, aluminum produc- 
tion was apparently going into the decline 
several months ago. Now, that too, is ap- 
parently changed. Recent announcements 
point to a shortage of sheet aluminum for 
B-29s and such jobs as the pontoons to be 
built at Oregon Ship. 

This does not mean, however, that there 
will be a sudden burst of activity in the 
aluminum plants in this area. These plants 
are producing pig aluminum of which 
there is an ample supply according to local 
operators. Troutdale still has one of its 
potlines closed down and there is no in- 
dication yet that it intends to start it up 
again. If it is true that there is a shortage 
it exists at the rolling mill end, not in pig 
production. 

Here again Portlanders were somewhat 
surprised to learn how important this area 
is in aluminum production. They knew 
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that several plants were operating in the 
Northwest but they didn’t know that dur- 
ing 1944 the five Northwest reduction 
plants turned out 500,000 pounds of the 
light metal or about one-third of the na- 
tion’s total for the year. Here was the back- 
bone for more industry. Here was the raw 
material of the future. Maybe this really 
is the land of promise. 


Electric Power 

Though shipbuilding and aluminum 
production loomed large in the 1944 in- 
dustrial picture in this area, electric power 
loomed even larger. In January the Bonne- 
ville Power Admjnistration issued its an- 
nual report on electric power which was 
well loaded with staggering figures. 

The report, however, pointed to a post- 
war problem. Of the nine billion kilowatt 
hours delivered by the Administration dur- 
ing 1944, 6,218,000,000 were to war in- 
dustries. Bonneville’s sales and promotion 
staff is frantically trying to work out angles 
for the use of this power when the war is 
over. During the first week in January 
the Bonneville regional advisory council 
met in Portland to discuss it. 

Electrification of railroads was held 
forth as one potential use of considerable 
power. Another is expansion of peacetime 
industry especially in the field of light 
metals. A third market is expected in far 
greater expansion of the use of electricity 
by individuals, home-owners, and farmers. 

Barclay J. Sickler, former chief of the 
division of power sales and service for 
Bonneville will return to that position this 
month it has been announced by Adminis- 
trator Paul J. Raver. Sickler has been on 
loan as chief of the power division of the 
office of war utilities for the past two 
years, 

Increased use of Bonneville power did 
not come at the expense of private power 
industries. The Northwest Electric Com- 
pany reported that it sold nearly 30,000,- 
000 more kilowatt hours in 1944 than in 
1943. At the end of 1944 the company was 
serving approximately 1250 more electric 
customers than a year ago. 

The average annual use of electricity by 
residential customers had increased near- 
ly 10 per cent to a new high figure of 
more than 2900 kilowatt hours. At the 
same time the company declared that the 
average price received by the company for 
residential service will show a drop of 
about 10 per cent, as compared with the 
previous year, and will be down to a new 
low figure of 1.65 cent a kilowatt-hour. 


Lumber Down 

Lumber production is the most critical 
problem facing the Northwest, with 75 
million more feet of lumber sought by the 
military for suddenly increased needs on 
top of nearly 900 million feet now being 
milled for urgent and war contractor busi- 
hess, and with several mills recently closed. 
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ELECTRICAL WIRES 
AND CABLES , WOVEN 
WIRE SCREEN, STRIP 
STEEL AND FLAT, 
ROUND AND SHAPED 
WIRE , TOO! 


VACK 


~ MARKOW 
Roebling produces every major type of wire and wire product. . . toaster 
cord to telephone cable... bridge cable to wire rope. .. fine filter cloth to 


heavy grading screen...strip steel and flat wire to round and shaped wire... 

all Roebling products. All the result of over 100 years of wire specialization. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of California. San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland. 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER 





IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND © FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES ANDO CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE + ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS. 
_ __ TEWACHEPI TO TIJUANA 





themselves first in a slowing down 
of the reconversion of civilian pro- 
duction that had started. Almost 80 per 
cent of the applications that had been filed 
previously had been approved. This drop- 
ped to 50 per cent almost immediately. 


Oy fortunes of war reflected 


meet all of the various requirements may 
receive approval. 

Manpower will continue to be a major 
question, because this area still needs the 
same 25,000 workers that it needed last 
month, the month before, etc. It is pretty 
much a matter of turnover. Out of 93,518 





From now on, it will be a case of even 
closer screening, although applications that 


shipyard workers, 8,582 left in Novem- 
ber. It was 7950 out of 147,714 for the air- 


MERRY-G0-ROUNDS HAVE CHANGED 








Convair keeps production moving by adopting the old 
Merry-Go-Round principle in conveying forms and mate- 
rial to their giant Hydro Press. 


This Merry-Go-Round type 
conveyor was designed 
and built with the help of 
Engineering Products Co. 
Production has been great- 
ly increased, time has been 
saved and maintenance 


costs reduced. 








1600 SO. SAN PEDRO ST. © PRospect 7044 © LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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craft industry, and 1,663 out of 14,042 for 
the rubber industry. Thus, in these three 
industries, more than 18,000 workers left 
their jobs during November. 

Turnover in shipyards varied from 7.8 
to 11.4 with an average of 9.2. Rubber 
varied from 8.4 to 14.9 with an average of 
11.8. The aircraft industry showed the low- 
est percentage with a low of 4.0, a high of 
7.5 and an average of 5.4. 

Although these figures sound unfavor- 
able, they are considered very good be- 
cause November was better than October, 
and October was much better than August 
or June. 


Workers Going 4nd Coming 


A few months ago, there was a great 
stir in national news magazines about “‘war 
workers leaving the West in droves.” This 
area seemed as crowded as ever, and those 
whose job it is to study this question felt 
that just about as many were arriving as 
were leaving. WMC figures. for October 
and November show that 16,009 workers 
did leave this area. Of that number, 4,413 
were going to other parts of California, 
and 11,596 were going “‘out of the state.” 
BUT—at the same time, 15,814 workers 
were coming to work in this area. Of that 
number 4,521 were from other parts of 
California, and 11,293 were from “‘out of 
the state.” We thus find that the outgoing 
and the incoming just about balance, and 
that more than one-fourth are still in Cali- 
fornia. There are no positive figures on 
those going “out of state’ to determine 
whether they are “going back East,” or go- 
ing to some other western state, but we 
may be able to bring you some data from 
one plant’s file to give you some idea on 
this. 

Horses and Absenteeism 


The national news magazines that had 
war workers leaving Southern California 
in droves, also indicated that there was a 
great increase in absenteeism during the 
period that the horses were running. Just 
to keep the record straight, there was no 
increase. More plants showed a decrease 
than showed an increase, and the over- 
all picture was a decrease. This was con- 
sidered very good in view of the fact that 
absenteeism tends to show an increase at 
this time of year because of colds, flu, etc. 

This is no defense of the race tracks, 
but merely to show that absenteeism and 
turnover are not problems that are easy 
to solve, and that it is difficult to draw any 
conclusions until you have all of the facts. 
Recent announcement that one shipyard 
will lay off 5280 workers, for example, 
would, if the war were going along fine, 
cause the same kind of scare created by 4 
headline announcing 8,000 layoffs by one 
airplane plant earlier in the year. In both 
cases, it was a matter of certain contracts 
being completed. 

Southern California produces in so many 
critical fields that the picture is always 
uneven. The demands of war, for example, 
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made it advisable to speed up programs in 
certain plants terrifically. To meet the 
deadline, 10,000 to 12,000 additional 
workers were required. This quota wasn’t 
met, and the deadline wasn’t met, but the 
margin by which is was missed wasn’t 

t. But—the contracts were completed, 
and there had to be layoffs of the workers 


‘hired to do the “speeding up,” as well as 


others who were not needed on the new 
contracts secured. 








Bi-Monthly Billing 
Saves $365,000 


By changing from a monthly billing 
basis to bi-monthly in order to save man- 
power, the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power has found that it also 
saved $365,000 for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1944. Commercial division per- 
sonnel was reduced 138 persons, an overall 
reduction of 21 per cent. 

A case history of the experience has been 
issued by the War Manpower Commission 
from the reports of Homer C. White, 
commercial director of the Bureau as given 
to the American Waterworks Journal. 

Here are some of the detailed savings: 

Postage. More than a million less pieces 
of mail—$64,000 

Paper and Printing. 3,450,000 less bills, 
3,300,000 less ledger cards, 905,000 
less courtesy notices. 

Manpower. 138 less persons required 
for almost 900,000 active water and 
electric accounts. Service actually in- 
creased during the year. 

Meter Reading. 37 per cent. Addresso- 
graphing, billing, mailing, bookkeep- 
ing, office and field collecting reduced 
to a lesser degree. 

Customers and the postoffice also saved. 
Estimated that domestic consumers saved 
half their postage and check writing ex- 
pense, a saving of $80,000. Since the de- 
partment was the largest user of the mails 
in the city, postal employees were relieved 
of a great volume of work. 

The bi-monthly billing had no bad effect 
on collections, in fact write-offs were the 
lowest in history. Due to some extent to 
economic conditions. 


Dovetailing War 
And Peace Items 


An example of the dovetailing of war 
and civilian production without injuring 
the former is the spot authorization recent- 
ly granted to the Filtex Corporation, Los 
Angeles. This firm was authorized to util- 
ize down time on a military radio contract 
to make vacuum cleaners of the cylindrical 
tank type. 

Their work on vacuum cleaners at 
the outset was expected to be limited to 
assembling parts that had been in stock 
since before the war. Whenever the war 
load tapers off, they intend to step up 
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production on the civilian item, thus re- 
covering by easy stages without need of 
losing a man or undergoing any painful 
transition period. 


San Diego's 
Four Cushions 
San Diego has four cushions between 
full employment and relief. The joint post- 
war planning committee of the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce, which also repre- 
sents the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment in the area reports them as follows: 
(1) The 600 million dollars in unem- 
ployment insurance premiums which have 
been paid in by employers and workers, 
and which the State Department of Em- 


ployment estimates will take care of all 
postwar claims. 

(2) The 100 million dollars in war 
bonds and cash which is safely tucked 
away in San Diego banks and in shoe 
boxes under the bed, which has wisely 
been saved by workers for a rainy day. 

(3) A program of needed public works 
—not leaf-raking jobs—for which the 
city, county and state are ear-marking 
funds from these days of high tax reven- 
ues. This will provide much needed stop- 
gap employment during the conversion 

riod. 

(4) The back-log of 10,000 homes per 
year in San Diego County, which will have 
to be built during the next two years and 
provide employment for 10,000 men. 





trucks . 








HEADQUARTERS 


FOR ‘# 


FREIGHT 
HANDLERS’ 
EQUIPMENT 


Put the heavy loads on wheels— 
call Colson Equipment and Supply 
Company. At Colson, every style and 
kind of truck is available from plat- 
form trucks with push handles, pipe 
stakes or side slats to the famous 
Colson Lift-Jack System with wheeled 
skid and lift jack. There are light, 
medium and heavy duty hand trucks 
. « . drum handling trucks . . . dolly 
. . furniture dolly trucks ... 
and wagon trucks, as well as special 
tray trucks and clothes hamper trucks. 

Make Colson your HEADQUARTERS 
for material handling equipment — 


call the nearest Colson branch today! 
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‘Was YOU THINK OF 
FACTORY, COMMERCIAL 
OR HOME 


HEATING 


THINK OF 


Payne 


In peacetime, America’s 
largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of gas heating appli- 
ances ... now preparing 
for reconversion from 
war production. 


FACTORY HEATING Spe- 
cial factory units, time-tested 
in scores of installations. Ask 
for detailed information. 


OFFICE AND 
COMMERCIAL HEATING 
We engineer the installation 
to the job. Draw on our ex- 
perience. No obligation. 


HOUSE HEATING For 
your new or remodeled home, 
investigate PAYNE ZONE- 
CONDITIONING .. . succes- 
sor to old-fashioned central 
heating! New booklet avail- 
able at your PAYNE Dealer’s, 
or please write to us. 


Fe oe ON ecg 8 
; ” o 3 


"PURNACE & SUPPLY 0p, 1. 





PAYNEHEA 


>! 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP rz 
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Smaller War 
Plants Financing 


Smaller War Plants Corporation placed 
859 prime and sub-contracts for a total of 
$27,834,973 in the last half of 1944 in 
the San Francisco Region, comprising the 
states of California, Arizona, Nevada, and 
Idaho, according to the report of Hugh S. 
Jenkins, Acting Regional Director. These 
were new contracts, placed with plants 
most of whom otherwise would have been 
forced to shut down, wholly or in part. 


Loans made totaled $1,531,300, and in 
addition machinery and equipment leases 
valued at $36,602 were made. Through the 
new policy of SWPC, small manufacturers 
whose funds are tied up in termination 
claims may obtain suspension of payments 
on principal and reduction of interest 
rates on loans in which a bank and SWPC 
are participants. 


Great Foundry Capacity 


Capacity of the 635 foundries in the 
West, if used only two hours a day, still 
exceeds a million tons a year and the 
potential capacity is much greater, accord- 
ing to A. J. Edgar, technical advisor to the 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society, Inc., speak- 
ing at a recent meeting of the Northern 
California Chapter, American Foundry- 
men’s Association. He was highly optim- 
istic for the future of the industry in the 
West. 


East-West Plan 
For Manufacturing 


A recently-announced method of com- 
bining eastern and Western manufacturing 
operations in an assembly plant on the Pa- 
cific Coast seems to point the way for con- 
siderable postwar development along this 
line. 


David C. Hammond, president of Pa- 
cific Fabricating Company, Huntington, 
Park, Calif., announces ‘“The Pacific Plan,” 
by which the eastern manufacturer ships 
out the smaller units and precision parts of 
his product. They are assembled along with 
the heavier metal-fabricated parts made at 
the company’s plant in the Los Angeles 
area, 

Intentions for assembly operations on 
the Pacific Coast for export shipments have 
been discussed by various Western manu- 
facturers. 


More Mortar Shells 


A second Army ordnance contract for 
approximately $3,500,000 for the manu- 
facture of 90mm shells has been awarded 
the Kaiser Industries. This is in addition to 
the Army ordnance contracts in effect with 
Kaiser Industries for the production of 
155mm and 8-inch shells in the Fontana, 
Calif., and Denver, Colorado, plants of the 
concern. The 90mm shells will be produced 
at Denver. 











4 j 
rolling!’ 
— Let Stuart check your 

welding equipment 


It’s not only good business, 
— it’s our duty to keep every 
tool working. You may get 
10-20 per cent more output 
if your equipment is in tip- 
top shape. So, let us make a 
thorough examination; give 
an impartial report based 
on hundreds of shops like 
yours. No cost, no obliga- 
tion; just part of Stuart serv- 
ice that has helped make us 
the largest California-owned 
manufacturer of Oxygen and 
other gases. We’ ve had to be 
good to get that way! 
We're also one of the 
largest distributors of weld- 
ing equipment and supplies 
with stocks in more than 
fifty towns. Wherever your 
job may be, you'll find us 
ready. Just telephone! 


Stuart Diygen Co. 


San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles 


Every foot of acetylene used 
in six of the largest shipyards 
on the Pacific Coast is gener- 
ated from 


PACIFIC 
CARBIDE 


Made by Pacific Carbide & Alloys 
Co., Portland, Oregon (wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Stuart Oxy- 
gen Co.); distributed by Stuar* 
Oxygen Co. 
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: FICIENCY KINKS FROM 
WESTERN PLANTS 


f roduction short-cuts Worker's” 
“suggestions « Prize-winning awards 


A water-cooled door for a boiler shop 
annealing furnace has been devised by Sam 
Scardino, boilermaker for the Rio Grande 
Railroad at Burnham, Colorado. Railroad 
officials, in awarding Scardino a $50 war 
bond for his valuable suggestion, believe 
that the new door should not require main- 
tenance work for 20 years. The older type 
door warped and cracked so badly that it 
had to be repaired at regular intervals. 
This necessitated frequent shutting down 
of the furnace. 

The door is a hollow shell 10 ft. 5 in. 
long, 2 ft. 5 in. high, and 41/ in. thick, 
+ made of 3% in. steel plate, electrically weld- 
ed along the edges. Three rows of 1 in. hol- 
low stay bolts, with 14 bolts in each row, 
are spaced equally across the door in order 
to hold the front and back plates 31/, in. 
apart and thus prevent warping. 

A 3, in. intake pipe keeps the water 
level in the hollow door up to the top of 
a 114 in. outlet standpipe which extends 

up to within a short distance of the top 
of the inside of the door. The 3/, in. intake 


pipe extends about 3 ft. straight above 
the door and enters from the top side. It 
fits into a 114, in. pipe sleeve that is about 
2 ft. 2 in. long and welded to the lower 
side of the top plate. 

This permits the water to enter the shell 
from the lower end of the sleeve as the 
door is moved up and down. The 11, in. 
outlet pipe is welded to the top side of the 
lower plate and extends about 3 ft. past the 
lower side of the door into a 41/, in. 
straight pipe leading to the sewer. This 
allows the water to leave the shell by go- 
ing down the standpipe while the door is 
being opened and closed. 


A % in. chain fastened to two 1 in. 
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eyebolts on the door and passing over two 
8 in. pulleys, supported by a double chan- 
nel member above the door, is operated 
by a 104n. air hoist to raise and lower the 
furnace door. The double 4 in. x 8 in. 
channel member rests on two 4 in. x 8 in. 
channel posts, one on each side of the door 
opening. 


A device for quickly and accurately find- 
ing the high spots at each end of a microm- 
eter when measuring between two points 
won a $55 award for M. L. Happle, at the 
Vultee works of Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation. The device, a short metal 
sleeve with a wedge cut into one end, auto- 
matically places the end of a bar against 
the high point on the working surface 
when the bar is placed into the sleeve with 
the wedge against the working surface. 


To drill holes in insulating material 
without cracking or wastage, use an or- 
dinary twist drill with the cutting sur- 
face ground concave. This suggestion by 
F. W. Epperson of the Moore Dry Dock 
Company, Oakland, won him a $25 prize 
from the yard’s labor-management com- 
mittee. 


Using a block and tackle to pull patterns 
in one of the Douglas plants has been 
found to eliminate the damaging of sand 
molds by the hand tools formerly used. 
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Hebco Porcelain Tank Lining 
follows the theory that the only SAFE method to 
; eliminate rust and corrosion in steel containers is to 
iJ remove the presence of the damaging oxygen in the 
water from contact with the steel. 

Hebco Porcelain Tank Lining does this by making 
pce s an impenetrable barrier approximately one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness on the inner side of the tank 
wall through which moisture cannot pass. 


~~ Write Now for Details 


“HOW E £. BAKER CO. 
HEBCO PORCELAIN TANK LINING 
HEBCO GLASS LINED TANKS 


EXbrook 8873 ° 


San Francisco 11 
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Puget Sound Trends 
And Transcriptions... 


Puget Sound area is centered on the 

Boeing plants, where two-thirds of 
the future enormous production of the 
giant B-29’s will be centered. 

This, along with word that increasing 
port activity here will necessitate an in- 
crease in port and dock workers running 
up to 15,000 workers, indicates that over- 
all industrial activity here will build up 
rather than slack down, even though new 
ship construction is practically over out- 
side of the Todd-Pacific yards in Seattle 
and Tacoma. Moves are under way, how- 
ever, to set plans more definitely for the 
use of the available repair facilities in the 
coming months. 

That all effort is being made to use these 
facilities is shown in the announcement 
that a 2,800 ton concrete drydock will soon 
be installed at the Puget Sound Bridge & 
Dredging Co., where Navy ships have 
been built. At present the company is work- 
ing on personnel barges for the Navy, but 
the addition of the large drydock will ex- 
pand the facilities of the yard so that it 
will be capable of receiving a ship 400 
feet in length. 


C Pass 50 industrial interest in the 


The local Area Production Urgency 
Committee has achieved progress in chang- 
ing the viewpoint of some interested 
agencies in the placing of contracts in this 
area with some smaller plants, staffed 
chiefly by older men and women; getting 
contracts that might have been placed else- 
where if all points of the Byrnes directive 
were followed to the letter. 

There has been no change affected in the 
directive .as far as it applies to this area, 
but when existing facilities are shown to 
be unused—and unusable both as to equip- 
ment and personnel in other necessary 
work—contracts have been made avail- 
able. An achievement that seems a triumph 
of common sense over rigid rules that are 
not always applicable in a practical sense. 

The transportation panel of the postwar 
products survey industrial committee has 
reported on its survey of possibilities for 
the manufacture of six major types of trans- 
portation here—types for which a sub- 
stantial market exists in the West. The six 
are: railroad equipment, aircraft and air- 
craft parts, shipbuilding and repair, boat- 
building and repair, motorcycle and bicycle 
assembly, trailers and such miscellaneous 
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items as wagons, sleds and wheelbarrows, 

The transportation panel, headed by 
C. T. Bakeman, director of industrial de- 
velopment for the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., is one of a group of panels spon- 
sored by the Seattle Advertising and Sales 
Club and the Association of Washington 
Industries. Others on this panel are: Prof. 
L. B. Cooper, chairman of the engineering 
committee for the survey ; Theodore Howe, 
North Coast Transportation Co.; James 
Loutitt of the Industrial Bureau of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Howard 
Barnes of the Association of Washington 
Industries, and Kenneth Vosness and H. 
Barnum of Boeing Aircraft. 


Heavy-Duty Trucks 

An example of a transportation prod- 
uct made in this area for special use in 
the West is heavy-heavy trucks. Special 
equipment is needed for operations in the 
rough terrain of many parts of this section, 
and this equipment can be made and 
assembled here more economically than 
elsewhere, the panel points out. 

The remainder of the eleven general 
types of transportation equipment got ex- 
cellent ratings as to machine facilities and 
labor skills. The raw material rating, how- 
ever, was only good to fair, depending on 
the importation of key parts. These five 
groups included assembly of truck bodies, 
commercial passenger vehicles, passenger 
cars in individual plants and assembly of 
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hour’s wear. All needed styles, sizes, 
and white. For economy and more 


safety for valuable hands, write today for Stanzoil facts. 
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passenger cars and locomotives in branch 
plants. 

A comprehensive filing system has been 
adopted for the reports of the survey which 
will show at a glance the information com- 
piled on any particular item. This informa- 
tion includes the knowledge of experts in 
each field for marketing, production meth- 
ods, labor skills, machine facilities, com- 
petition and the promotion required for 
any article. When the survey is completed 
the information will be filed in a central 
place and made available for those inter- 
ested in developing Washington manufac- 


tures. 


At least 90 per cent of the state’s post- 
war employment must be Hecee rs by 
private enterprise, it was stated by Pat 
Hetherfon, the executive officer of the 
Washington state planning council, in a 
report to members of the 1945 legislature. 
Necessary and properly financed public 
improvements must supplement this if the 


goal of full employment for the entire 


labor force in the postwar area is achieved 
—a labor force larger than that of 1940, 
which was not fully employed, said Heth- 
erton. 





Prewar Analyses 
Will Be Out Of Date 


Too often the analyses of Western post- 
war markets have been based on prewar 
factors, according to Chas. W. Collier, 
managing director of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Association, speaking at the Mc- 
Carran Committee hearing in San Fran- 
cisco. 

He said it was like the case of the San 
Francisco Bay Bridge, where estimates as 
to the part it would play in serving people 
were based on the number who formerly 
crossed the bay on ferries. It was found, 
however, that when the superior travel 
advantages provided by the bridge became 
available, many more persons crossed the 
bay than ever before. 

As examples of postwar possibilities, he 
cited the survey of the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area, where it was found that only 
15 per cent of the toys sold there were 
made in the West, only 25 per cent of the 
glassware, 5 per cent of the garden tools. 
and 30 per cent of the gas ranges. He said 
the West uses 13.5 per cent of the nation’s 
radios and produces only 1.5 per cent, and 
uses 15 per cent of the refrigerators and 
makes only 2.8 per cent. 


Calship Cuts Force 

Calship workers, resuming Victory Ship 
construction after five months of Navy 
troopship building, have returned to the 
8-hour, 3-shift day. The Calship payroll 
was expected to level off at 27,000 by the 
end of January, 5200 below the yards re- 
cent payroll. Turbines, gears and com- 
eyanes parts for additional AP2s will not 
received at the shipyard until July and 
ater. 
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Postwar Los Angeles 


Upon termination of the war, from 
300,000 to 400,000 persons in the Los 
Angeles area will be looking for work and 
for a fairly long period large numbers 
will be unable to find it, according to Philip 
Neff, research economist for the Haynes 
Foundation, but there is a strong prob- 
ability that these workers will be absorbed 
within a five-year period after the war is 
over. Total present labor force in the area 
is between 1,400,000 and 1,500,000 work- 
ers, he reports, while five years after the 
war it will reach an estimated 1,500,000 
to 1,700,000. 


Australian Mustangs 


Production of the P-51 Mustang fighter 
—the world’s fastest propeller-driven air- 
plane—is to be started in Australia under 
license granted by North American Avia- 
tion, Inc. The license plan worked out 
through the U. S. Army Air Forces called 
for delivery of parts and sub-assemblies 
sufficient to build a certain humber of 
Mustangs, and complete sets of detailed 
component parts and accessories for a num- 
ber of additional Mustangs, after which 
the Australian plant will produce its own 
parts. 
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HEALTHFUL BALANCED MEALS 
SERVED INPLANT WORKERS IN 1944 


The Alan T. Hudson Organization 
will be available after February 1, 
1945, to serve in the capacity of 
Industrial Feeders to some firm in 
California who desires the services 
of an experienced organization 
intact to take over the job of be 


1. General 
Operating Manager. 2. Purchasing 
Agent. 3. Food Cost Accountant 
and Methods Expert. 4. Sales Serv- 
ice Supervisor. 5. Production Man- 
ager. 6. Chief Steward. 7. Dietitian 
and Nutritionist. All or any de- 
partments are available depending 


Write or wire for complete information. 
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Changes in government procedure 
relative to operators in the VII 
Federal Housing Region relieves 
our organization of its duties of 
feeding Kaiser Company workers 
at Vancouver, Wn., Hudson House 
effective this month. The Alan 
T. Hudson organization has long 
been associated with both private 
and industrial feeding. References 
furnished upon request. 
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AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


Rulings by San Francisco 
Regional War Labor Board 
Reveal an Ominous Trend 


O GET a view of the trend of deci- 

i sions by the 10th Regional War La- 
ibor Board in San Francisco a review 

of some recent dissenting opinions writ- 
ten by William B. Tyler, industry member 
and general counsel for California & Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Corporation, will 
serve to throw considerable light on the 
situation. It is not an encouraging one for 
industry, which is constantly in a minority 
on a so-called tripartite board because 
those who nominally represent the public 
in fact lean heavily toward the labor side. 
But once in a while there is a gleam 
of sunlight, and the latest came as a sort 
of Christmas present from Fred L. Vin- 
son, director of economic stabilization. 
Because a price increase in canned goods 
would eventuate, he refused to approve a 





HEADQUARTERS 
; eee FOR SHEAVE BLOCKS 


OR derricks, and slacklines, cableways 
and heavy duty rigging, Downs Sheave 


night shift differential in the canning in- 
dustry in California without further jus- 
tification than the Regional Board in San 
Francisco had offered. 

“Unless a detailed comparison with 
night shift differentials in the area and 
a detailed analysis of the operations of 
cannery night shifts and the total wage 
increase resulting from the differential in 
this case will justify it,” he advised the 
National War Labor Board, ‘I cannot ap- 
prove the differential.” 

In reply to Mr. Vinson’s request, the 
regional board, by majority action (in- 
dustry members dissenting) addressed a 
reply to the National Board—but without 
either the ‘detailed comparison” or “‘de- 
tailed analysis’ that Mr. Vinson wanted. 

Just as if they had never heard of Mr. 
Vinson, the majority of the regional board 
again ordered another night shift differen- 
tial for the dried fruit packing houses in 
Santa Clara and San Benito counties on 





the ground that the industry bearing the 
closest relation to dried fruit packing is 
the canning of fruits and vegetables “where 
a night shift differential of 71/, cents after 
7:00 p.m. is paid.’”” Whether Mr. Vinson’s 
action in throwing the regional board on 
a sidetrack will in turn be nullified in the 
shrouded mystery where still higher 
authorities in the New Deal operate of 
course remains to be seen. 

Cards Stacked Against Industry 

The prejudiced conditions under which 
the industry members of the regional 
board must operate are well exemplified 
in the recent case of Sunset McKee Com- 
pany and the Oakland Typographical 
Union. There the chairman or so-called 
“public member” of the panel was a staff 
member of the board whose selection either 
as a hearings officer or a public panel chair- 
man by the public members had not been 
approved by the tri-partite divisions of the 
board, despite the national board's rules 
of organization and procedure. The ex- 
cuse of the chairman of the Tenth Region 
was that the rule “does not apply to region- 
al boards.” 

This de facto chairman had been ap- 
proved by labor and industry only in the 
capacity of an assistant director of review. 
His background and training had been 
on the side of labor, Mr. Tyler pointed 
out, and while sitting on this case his 
wife was financial director of the Cali- 
fornia Labor School and an organizing 
director of a CIO union. Since then this 
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Illustrated catalog 
No. 700A shows 
types, sizes and 
specifications of 
sheave blocks. 


Blocks offer extra heavy duty service. Each 
block is custom-made and hand-fitted; has an 
exceptionally high safety factor. Standard 
sheave sizes range from 12 to 24 inches in 
diameter. Sheave blocks available in units 
from one to six, with either roller bearings 
or bronze bushings. Special blocks with 
capacities up to 500 tons supplied on order. 
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man resigned from government service 
and returned to the practice of law with 
one of the larger labor law offices in San 
Francisco which represent unions. 

“Since the Sunset McKee case was be- 
fore the regional board, but before the 
dissent was drafted, public and labor mem- 
bers and one industry member voted to 
approve as public members of panels all 
staff employees who heretofore had func- 
tioned as such without tri-partite approv- 
al,” declared Mr. Tyler, “hence it may 
now be assumed (at least in this region) , 
that industry may no longer veto individ- 
uals who might be distasteful to industry 
as public panel members. It is urged that 
the national board clarify policy on this 
point.” 

As to the way in which the case was 
settled, the dissenting opinion calls at- 
tention to the fact that both sides orally 
presented a statement of facts and argued 
the merits thereof, but no job comparisons, 
job descriptions or proof of job content 
were introduced or required by the panel. 
“The chairman and the labor members of 
the panel then decided that all of the 
union’s facts and arguments were right and 
all of the employers were wrong,” accord- 
ing to the dissent. ‘When the case came 
before the Board, the public members 
voted with labor that there was evidence to 
support the panel’s finding.” 
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With our Mailway service, and 
special envelopes and passbook, do 
your banking with us by mail at 
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Take It And Like It 

The majority decision in the case of the 
Super-Bilt Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
of Los Angeles and the United Furniture 
Workers of American, Local 576, CIO, is, 
according to the industry dissent, ‘‘the most 
astounding and revolutionary directive yet 
issued by this regional board.” The em- 
ployer was ordered to include in a first 
contract with a union: 

(1) Provision for ‘‘a health, hospital 
and physician’s service plan” and to 
bear 60 per cent of the cost thereof. 

(2) Provision that if the employer 
contracts work out to other shops he 
must do business with union shops only, 





and preference shall be given to CIO 
unions. 

The “memorandum opinion” of the 
public members gives as the reason for this 
order that both provisions are found in 
the master agreement covering the industry 
in the Los Angeles area. There is no master 
agreement, according to the dissenting 
opinion and two-thirds of the employees 
in the industry in the area are under AFL 
contract which does not contain these two 
disputed provisions. 

“This is not a plan to secure and in- 
demnify a worker against industrial haz- 
ards,”’ asserts the dissenting opinion. “Nor 
is it a plan which bears in the remotest 
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LABOR (Cont'd from Page 65) 


degree on wages, hours or working con- 
ditions. It is a plan designed solely to pro- 
vide personal health, hospital and phy- 
sician’s service to an employee who may 
be absent from his employment because of 
any personal illness, whether or not such 
illness is associated with his conditions of 
employment. It is a plan which would foist 
upon the employer more than half the cost 
of personal insurance of an employee.” 

Pointing out that the majority opinion 
providing for farming out work only to 
union shops, preferably CIO, in effect 
creates a secondary boycott, the dissent 
says: 

“The proposed provision appears to vio- 
late that portion of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act which prohibits restraint of 
trade. Indeed, the provision would not per- 
mit the employer to award farming out 
contracts to a lowest bidder unless such 
bidder had a contract with a CIO union 
and abided thereby during his perform- 
ance of his contract with this employer. 

“Furthermore, if he is now doing busi- 
ness satisfactorily with contractors who 
bargain with AFL unions, or who do not 
bargain with any union, he must never- 
theless throw them to the wolves and trade 
henceforth only with contractors organized 
by the CIO.” 


Despite the fact that it is not the policy 
of the National War Labor Board to order 
preferential clauses in initial contracts be- 
tween unions and employers, and that they 
have rarely if ever been ordered where pre- 
vious contractual relations have existed 
between the union and the employer un- 
less such clauses had heretofore been in 
effect, the Regional Board ordered that a 
preferential hiring clause for the CIO be 
inserted in the first contract to be drawn 
up involving four citrus packing sheds in 
Tulare County, California. 


A $10 a month night shift differential 
was granted the Alameda County Nurses 
Association on the ground that it was jus- 
tified by the recent decision of the National 
Board in the basic steel industry. But the 
dissenting industry opinion points out that 
a premium for night work for nurses is not 
customary anywhere, and says further: 


“The National Board by precedent and 
by explicit instructions, has established the 
policy that in granting night shift differ- 
entials, Regional Boards are to be guided 
by industry and area practice... . We re- 
gard this as a flagrant case of disregard for 
the wage stabilization policies which are 
supposed to guide this Tenth Regional 
Board.” 


Dinner Allowance 
For Store Clerks 


Several thousand Seattle department 
store employees who work one night a 
week have been voted a 75-cent dinner 
allowance by the 12th Regional War Labor 
Board in Seattle with industry members 
dissenting. Stores stay open one night a 
week for war workers’ shopping. 

The Board denied a request for elimina- 
tion of work before 9 a.m. and after 6 p.m., 
and the dinner allowance is to be extended 
only to those who are called back to work 
after dinner or who are required to work 
one or more hours after 6 p.m. 

The dispute involved employer members 
of the Seattle Department Stores Associa- 
tion and members of a number of A. F. of 


L. locals. 


In line with NWLB policy, the Board 
awarded one week's vacation with pay 
after one year's service and two weeks 
after five years. 


Issues referred back to the panel for 
further consideration are: pay for at- 
tendance at store meetings, the elimination 
of peak weeks and inventory time now 
paid for at straight time hourly rates and a 
request for a premium rate of 10 per cent 
over the minimum rate for 4 five-year jour- 
neymen. Requests for sick leave and gen- 
eral wage increases were denied. 
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Seattle Board 
Generally Upheld 


them in the way of providing films, slides, 
literature and engine parts for classroom 


Wickwire-Spencer, makers of steel 
specialties, have plants at Buffalo, N.Y., 


nt . . instruction. The manufacturers, in turn, Worcester, Mass., and Blue Island, Ill. The 
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efficiency in cleaning. Wherever 
there’s dirt, grease, grime scale, 
corrosion or any undesirable de- 
posit or contamination, Kelite 
materials with pH Control can 
solve the cleaning problem. 
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going 24 hours a day. 
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BECAUSE it has two complete 
heavy duty, extra large di- 
ameter swivel ball races. 


BECAUSE it's the ‘livest’ caster 
you could ask for. 


Get the full pH story from the nearest 
Kelite Service Engineer. Learn how Kelite 
pH Control can save you time and money. 


Kelite Products, Inc., 909 E. 60th St., Los Angeles 1, California 


Deliveries are good, on good 
. Priorities. Request complete 
Caster Manual No. 65-Cl1, see 
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THE PICTURE 


Lumber and copper seem to be the 
industries most affected by manpower 
shortage, although the former has made 
a remarkable showing despite the 
handicap. Closing down of one copper 
smelter indicates the situation in the 
latter. In the shipyards and aircraft fac- 
tories there has been some leveling off 
in employment, although Maritime 
Commission yards on the Pacific Coast 
lost about 4 per cent in December. 
After several months of declining pro- 
duction, the aircraft poundage finally 
showed an upturn in December. Cement 
production in California and the inter- 
mountain area reached a high for the 
year so far in October, the last reported 
month. 











Lumber—Decrease Expected 


West Coast lumber production for 1944 
amounted to 7.9 billion board feet, coming with- 
in 20 million feet, or 21 per cent of the 1943 
production figures, although the national total 
of production fell off 10 per cent, according to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. This 
fine showing for the West Coast was made pos- 
sible by extremely heavy and well sustained out- 
put of logs and lumber in the winter and spring 
months, but in the last half of the year produc- 
tion dwindled. Since WPB controls were stif- 
fened in December in conformity with increased 
military demand, all West Coast mills, except 
the red cedar producers, can now only sell on 


certified orders under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. The Western Pine Association expects a 
reduction of 10 per cent from 1944 in the first . 
quarter shipments of pine in 1945. 

Cumulative figures for 43 weeks in 1944 and 
previous years in thousands of board feet re- 
ported by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 


1942 1943 1944 
Production 8,507,537 7,918,401 7,902,289 
Orders 10,031,421 8,396,277 8,196,752 
Shipments 8,635,129 8,157,702 7,923,966 


Western Pine Association figures covering 
Idaho White pine, Ponderosa pine, Sugar pine 
and associated species for 1944 are as follows: 





1943 1944 
IOI i icssiicescineecstiaeninnicebciistocetiniies 2,803,646 2,677,382 
Shipments ... 2,837,946 2,684,912 
Production 2,626,713 2,547,660 
ssa cltinatbben Gain 


After a sharp recovery in October, iron ore 
shipments in the West again moved upward in 
November, almost reaching the previous peak 
of May. Bureau of Mines figures are as follows: 


Utah Wyoming Calif. Total 
May 134,733 70,535 54,477 259,745 
June 93,699 64,652 63,055 226,406 
July 126,514 47,962 60,908 235,384 
August 134,742 35,721 52,426 222,889 
September 129,586 47,119 32,596 209,301 
October 145,157 39,161 54,545 238,863 
November 127,855 48,378 71,034 247,267 


Pig iron and steel production for the Western 
area of the United States are reported by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in net tons as 
follows: 


Percent of Percent of 
Pig Iron capacity Year to date capacity 
Oct. 155,824 64.7 1,416,538 66.4 
Nov. 143,838 61.7 1,560,376 65.9 
Steel 
Nov. 320,186 84.9 3,224,766 81.4 


War Production Contracts—Reduction in November 


In Thousands of Dollars—Source: War Production Board Statistical Division 


Note: The monthly award figures shown below represent only an apretnaion of the actual contracts. because cut-backs and cancellations are usually on 
ri 


awards, although reported in the current month. Also there is conside lag im the reporting of individual contracts, However, WESTERN INDUSTRY is reporting 


the monthly awards by the successive subtraction method as an approximation. 














MONTANA IDAHO—— «WYOMING -———_-C(0L ORADO-—___ IN. MEX. ARIZONA ——— —- UTAKH—— — NEVADA — 
All Other Ships All Other All Other Aircraft Ships AR Other All Other Ships All Other Alrgaft All Other Ships Ali Othe 
REEF »cccvrvcecesse ° sence — 370 1,280 coe ose 125,636 824 “eee 112 66 ove 173 coe 8 
PebrEary 2 cc ccccocee 1,384 200 52 7,858 oo* —241 —374 aan ence 208 175 coe 195 coe 5,286 
March 34 50 602 93 119 3,069 573 9,396 nae 203 see 1,076 ane 1,386 
April ... oe 29 es 13,000 °° 520 —1,506 —653 ¢ 29 see 660 PT 169 coe 3,621 
ED sevevssccsne one 53 121 —12,638 256 _ 6,022 161 300 oes eee 53 818 coe 1,274 
BD cc cecces sens ose ‘ee 12,833 coe 800 230 3,946 10,300 see 151 eee 2,084 ene 2,311 
ae ee 2,114 oe 2,556 10,558 63 62 1,965 3,463 600 ose 308 e's 388 soe 3.515 
EEE Seesvescenece 4,282 75 5,998 —2,993 —1l —32 305,077 2,743 209 eee 844 150,198 ae —1,021 
September .......006 211 141 220 1,016 2 oone 2,200 100 401 3,716 cee 400 ox 1,623 
Dt ccbchbenieses 135 van 329 1,620 o* 139 803 sean —57 re 64 a 240 ae 281 
NE save wssenss 95 80 533 740 ons _~ 2,459 101 cee 206 454 49,550 sie 803 
Total from June, 1940. .14,080 787 5,955 39,224 1,828 3,739 97,405 9,528 59,347 944 28,161 900 221,691 156 33,721 
WASHINGTON OREGON CALIFORNIA TOT, 
Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Othe 
REE scccocvcvevncsccs gses cece 1,549 23,782 7,803 12,600 2,390 280,712 46,041 2,390 290,176 211,462 
PEE coccocccccvsccececes occe 84,257 —74,558 eee 6,602 —760 221,910 142,683 26,174 221,910 233,509 — 34, 
SED Sbenaones ns esentesee —79 —226,602 —16,553 —169 3,136 —5,133 397,502 —42,828 79,517 406,748 —266,175 64,84 
SE swidee05s00s s006ese0ns 490,785 40,671 9,235 oe 6,511 14,297 698,106 13,609 75,277 1,188,891 61,340 117,262 
ED. evccccccecvccescesoes ° — 12,082 —6,785 ° 39,430 10,088 —525,545 11,933 19,835 —524,942 63,948 —l, 
BED. sonececescovecveseeccens as 153,182 22,865 ° 102,046 2,288 280,488 121,304 102,759 290,688 377,332 149,533 
ee ee 145,057 158.458 21,849 14,897 3,611 203,772 65,000 —241,266 349,492 238,417 287,072 
DED v.cbc0ngesdnrescevesecs 714,598 —13,227 119,172 28,607 15,206 189,082 —108,152 —12,134 903,890 150,093 616,675 
PE cconce cvcnenedsoce 82,689 6,287 70,190 2,081 5,057 122,840 44,758 32,032 205,681 53,668 116,665 
DE vind 6esbakee seaseubessa ne —15,877 14,475 eae —I71 805 —169,020 —13,111 40,631 —169,070 —30,020 59,383 
RR re ee 133 38 12,205 357 15,689 7,554 —71,414 —27,822 33,102 —70,924 —11,809 106,856 
Total from June, 1940.......... 1,885,970 2,071,797 315,748 1,390 1,288,683 140,977 9,747,460 4,375,284 1,614,555 1,835,237 7,657,520 2,290,305 
. 
Electric Energy —November Output Lowest of the Year 
Production of Electric Energy for Public Use—In thousands of Kilowatt Howrs—Source: Federal Power Commission 
Montana Idaho Wyoming Colorado New Mexico Arizona Utah Nevada Total Mtn. Washington Oregon California Total Paci 
January, 1944 223.286 94,952 19,417 96,960 42,346 290.005 57,904 331,055 1,155,925 964,314 406,851 1,281,484 2,652.64 
February 202,057 84,639 18,023 87,611 37,891 291,969 50,490 314,546 1,087,226 928,634 376,321 1,266,331 2,505,288 
March 212,801 104,566 18,822 89,928 40,994 286,847 46,275 324,633 1,124,866 943,429 402,195 1,322,532 2,668.1 
April 189,988 122,178 18,793 85,954 42,287 284,140 33,462 262,097 1,038,849 890.599 370,914 1,372,445 2,633,958 
May 190.926 112,473 19,454 87,365 41,077 297.189 38,291 284.604 1,071,379 854.064 417.654 1,397,484 2,669,208 
June 191,704 104,360 22,250 84,548 42,172 285.599 38.255 271.433 1,071,529 854,031 417,654 1,401,465 2,620,559 
July 217,474 127,101 24,459 87,399 44,306 331,454 24,390 256,538 1,113,121 779,929 438,373 1,521,569 2,739,871) 
August 220,673 128,274 30,999 91,641 47,468 357,053 25,137 272,598 1,173,843 781,757 466,110 1,451,720 2,699,581 
September 192.753 105,757 23,160 88,678 42,763 343.750 24,431 229,951 1,051,249 780.323 386,453 1,304,797 2,471,573 
October 203,033 81,574 19,303 93,893 41,834 354,936 30,867 236,822 1,062,262 811,621 387,819 1,238,409 2,437,84! 
November 203,018 84,341 19,906 92,238 42,279 328,633 32,598 225,128 1,028,141 842,403 364,857 1,157,242 2,364,502 
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Aircraft—Upward Turn 


After several months of continuous decline 
in number of planes produced—and also total 
poundage from the Pacific Coast plants—De. 
cember figures showed a turn upward. Unav- 
thorized guessing might say this was due to the 
sudden jolt the nation experienced in December 
after several months of unconscious easing up. 
Annual production figures from the Aircraft Wa 
Production Council showed that the Coast plants 
produced 12 per cent more poundage in 1944 
than in 1943, and that they were responsible for 
one-fourth of the nation’s total output. Sched. 
uled output for 1945 has been increased 4 per 
cent over earlier schedules. Change-overs in 
models all down the line were in process through 
1944, some plants going from B-24s to B-32s, 
others from B-17s to B-29s and still others to 
entirely different models. There was an increase 
in speed and firepower, which with many minor 
changes contributed to the lesser output in the 
latter half of the year. 


Figures from the Western Procurement Dis. 


trict, Air Technical Service Command, are as 
follows: 
No. of Planes Total Poundag 








January, 1944................ 2,559 31,892,000 
February ......... 2,569 32,469,000 
2,703 36,015,200 
2,295 30,993,000 
2,569 34,234,000 
2,276 32,284,500 
1,890 26,909,100 
1,930 26,391,000 
1,802 26,293,000 
1,609 21,960,000 
1,499 20,821,000 
1,488 21,035,000 


uly, 1944 are for planes reported 
‘ation, instead of on leaving fat- 


Figures beginnin ng. 
complete after mo. 
tory, as previously. 
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Employment —Eleven Western States 


cline Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultural Establisbments—In Tbhousands—Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 





total 
=~ ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS ai 
r Total 
Unau- Montana Idaho Wyoming Colorado New Mexico Ariz Utah Nevada Mountain Washington Oregon California acific 
to the | january, 1944 ....0sceeseceseees 110 95.0 60.6 265 76.4 108.4 150 40.4 906 644 334 2,635 3,618 
ember PPOEY occcccccccccccccces ose 109 94.1 60.8 265 76.8 108.6 147 40.0 901 638 333 2,629 3,600 
’ TD .cccccccscccccccccesesece 109 95.5 59.4 259 76.4 108.2 142 39.9 889 636 332 a 3,573 
& Up. April... ccccccvcccccccceccscccs 110 94.7 59.9 259 17.5 108.7 145 40.6 895 633 330 2,614 3,577 
t War TT cccccccccccsscccceccsecese 110 95.6 61.8 262 78.2 107.9 145 41.5 902 632 331 2,590 3,553 
SEE TEE, ccbdesadsnsces0bseccceeess 111 . 95.6 63.3 264 79.1 107.6 144 41.4 906 637 337 2,581 3,555 
1944 J Tay wee eee eee eee eeeereeeeeece 110 95.1 62.6 265 79.5 107.0 155 41.6 916 645 336 2,599 3,580 
DS Gul euneds0'eeeke0bewesse 110 94.1 62.9 264 79.7 105.9 154 41.5 912 643 342 2,617 3,602 
OUMEENS .. nsacccecesces senses 109 97.6 62.2 267 79.4 105.2 151 40.3 912 650 544 2,591 3,585 
Sched- 
4 per MANUFACTURING 
ors in 12.8 3.7 53.7 4.8 15.9 22.4 4.6 132 267 139.1 1,016 1,422 
h 12.6 3.8 53.5 4.8 15.4 20.8 4.5 129 264 136.6 1,008 1,409 
TOUR 13.0 4.0 47.9 4.8 15.7 18.8 4.2 122 262 134.9 987 1,384 
B-32s, 13.2 4.2 46.4 4.9 16.4 21.1 3.8 123 255 131.2 978 1.367 
ers to 14.2 4.1 47.2 4.8 16.3 21.8 3.4 125 255 132.5 954 1,342 
: 15.0 4.4 48.0 5.0 17.0 23.1 3.2 129 259 136.4 934 1,329 
nbd 16.0 4.4 49.2 5.1 16.4 34.2 3.0 141 268 137.1 953 1,358 
minor 14.3 4.7 47.7 5.1 16.9 33.0 3.0 138 264 141.6 964 1,370 
in the 17.3 4.7 47.2 5.1 16.8 29.9 2.6 137 267 144.8 942 1,354 
t Dis: Signs of stabilizing begin to appear in the has prevailed since the third quarter of 1939. 992,000 barrels daily, while total supply in- 
are as } November figures from the California Division Production of the combined Western states in creased only 3,000 barrels daily to 962,000 
of Labor Statistics. Although a seasonal lay-off | November decreased 4,478 tons or 6.6 per cent barrels daily, and 30,000 barrels daily were 
unde} of more than 22,000 cannery workers brought from October, due mostly to a loss of nearly withdrawn from storage. Gasoline demand in 
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reported 
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the non-durable goods industries down to 199,- 
100 production workers, the level in November 
was more than 9,000 above a year ago. The 
5,700 decrease in durable goods workers was the 
smallest month-to-month contraction in 1944, 
and compares with an average reduction of 13,- 
000 workers a month for the first ten months of 
the year. 

In the aircraft plants the loss for November 
was 3,100, the smallest monthly decrease all 
year, bringing the factory force in that industry 
down to 158,300. 

Shipyards, excluding government yards, em- 
ployed 224,100 wage earners, a decrease of 500 
from October, but in the Los Angeles area the 
downward trend was reversed, there being a 
gain of 300. In the San Francisco area the de- 
crease was only 400, compared with decreases 
earlier in the year as high as 7,500. Increases in 
chemical and apparel industries in the Los An- 
 geles area amounted to 200, bringing the cur- 


per cent higher than a year ago. 


EMPLOYMENT—DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 
(Figures from Calif. Div. of Labor Statistics) 

San Francisco Los Angeles Total 

Bay Area Indus’| Area State 
an. 1944 221,200 369,200 698,800 
‘ebruary 218,600 363,600 689,600 
March 212,100 354,700 670,900 
April 205,000 347,900 655,700 
May 202,200 339,400 645,100 
June 196,700 325,500 625,400 
July 192,000 320,900 616,700 
August 189,200 315,700 605,400 
September 188,500 301,400 585,800 
October 184,300 295,800 486,100 
November 183,500 291,700 568,900 


Copper—Acute Labor Shortage 


Domestic mine, smelter and refinery outputs 
of copper in 1944 fell below the high record 
rates established in 1943, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, declines for the three ranging 
from 9 to 12 per cent. Labor shortages were 
chiefly responsible, because copper was in only 


38 | slightly less demand than in 1943, and bonus 


Payments for high-cost domestic production 
continued to be paid. In 1942 and 1943 the 
Army released soldiers to bolster employment 
in the mines, but in 1944 not only was such 
action missing but draft demands covering min- 
ers became more stringent. Primary production 
at the end of 1944 was at the lowest level that 
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rent employment up to 3,800, or more than 4 - 


3,500 tons of recoverable copper from Arizona. 
The Magna Copper Co. smelter at Superior is 
closed because of lack of labor and it is believed 
will remain closed until sufficient permanent 
labor can be obtained. 


Production figures from the Western states, 
in short tons, are as follows: 


Tot. Western, 
including 
Ariz. Mont. Utah other states 
Jan.-March 102,224 35,421 79,046 255,624 
April 33, 10,683 24,545 82,822 
May 33,832 10,668 24,979 82,108 
June 31,369 8,969 23,421 77,964 
July 28,067 8,130 22,000 77,964 
Sept. 25,683 8,523 21,947 69,115 
Oct. 26,322 9,067 21,225 68,109 
Nov.(prelim.) 22,850 8,750 20,500 63,631 


Ships—Year's Figures 


Total 1944 tonnage delivered from Pacific 
Coast Maritime Commission yards was 6,176,- 
000 deadweight tons, a decline of about one- 
third from the 1943 figure of 6,176,000 tons, 
when the Liberty ships were being delivered like 
hot cakes off a griddle. December figures, which 
include 56 keels laid, reflect tailing off of attack 
transports, a few of which remained to be deliv- 
ered in January. 


Launchings Deliveries Thousands of 













hips Ships adwt. tons 
January 1944 ............ . 76 67 633 
February ........ ~~. © 59 585 
Match ..... 61 73 679 
April ... 66 64 641 
May .... 60 72 693 
pa 50 55 516 
July ~... - 58 38 399 
pO ee 41 32 295 
Septemb 46 44 407 
a 56 51 401 
November .... 54 60 489 
December .................- 54 53 434 


(Includes destroyer escorts and small aircraft car- 
riers, but not — naval vessels built by the navy 
itself. Also includes concrete barges, but not tugs or 
wooden barges. Tonnage figures from ron 
are adjusted, previous months unadjusted. weight 
tons are used as a rough measure of the. cargo: carrying 
capacity of the ship. ‘All figures from U. S. Maritime 
Commission statistical department.) 


Oj|—Anrother Gain 


Crude run to stills in the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory in November reached a new high record of 
842,000 barrels daily (including 10,000 barrels 
daily run to cracking mills). Total demand for 


all products increased 47,000 barrels daily to 


November of 328,000 barrels daily increased 
appreciably over both the October 1944 demand 
of 313,000 barrels daily and November 1943 
demand of 309,000 barrels daily. 

Total demand (domestic demand is not avail- 
able for publication) for all products for the 
eight months of 1943 and the first eleven months 
of 1944, is shown below. 


All Products (Bbls.)} 
1943 1944 


























May 852,000 900,000 
June 973,000 969,000 
July 918,000 884,000 
August 983,000 883,000 
September 992,000 902,000 
October 987,000 345,000 
November 962,000 992,000 
December 1,022,000 donishbias 
Jan.-Nov. Average ..................-. 904,000 950,000 


Cement—Slight Gain 


Production in California and the intermoun- 
tain districts was slightly up in October over 
September. 





Colo.-W yom. 
' ; Mont. 

—California— Oregon-Wash. Utah - Idaho 

1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 

May 1,701 1,260 501 323 449 206 

June 1,597 1,108 474 511 390 249 

July 1,482 1,312 461 454 410 237 

Aug. 1,489 1,188 481 421 *358 248 

Sept. »469 1,360 502 378 382 280 

Oct. 1,603 1,439 479 319 368 329 
Year to 

date 16,206 12,267 4,393 3,763 3,452 2,155 

THE TREND 


Despite the gloomy Christmas sea- 
son feeling due to the setback of the 
allied armies on the western German 
border, ‘speculation is again coming to 
the surface as to whether there will be 
relaxation of controls over building 
construction, with a feeling that if the 
Germans should collapse suddenly (and 
at this writing the Russian steamroller 
was in high gear) there might be an 
easing up both for industrial and resi- 
dential construction purposes, Another 
factor that may be of great influence is 
the decision at Washington regarding 
control of the RFC and other govern- 
ment lending agencies. 

















Demouctrating 
BRICKSEAL 


REFRACTORY COATING 


Small firebrick 
were painted with 
Brickseal and 
heated to 2250° 
in this furnace 
and plunged di- 
rectly into cold 
water. 


v4 


HEATED 
TO 2250° 








Brickseal provides a crackproof vitrified armor for fur- 
nace linings. Semi-plastic when hot, yet hard and tough 
when cold, Brickseal enters the pores, cracks and joints 
of a fire wall. It makes any furnace last longer by giving 
(tio oa NEW life to your refractories. Brickseal is 
# made in grades suitable to heats ranging 
from 1400° to more than 3000°. 
- At the left, the 
elastic qualities of 
Brickseal when 
used as a bond are 
shown by pulling 
the hot bonded 
bricks apart. Struck 
with the hammer, a 
Brickseal bond is 
stronger than the 
bricks themselves. 








DOUSED IN 
COLD WATER 


White hot bricks 
coated with Brick- 
seal were plunged 
into cold water 
without affecting 
the brick in any 
way. Ask for a 
demonstration. 


pew ERITE 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


5800 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles 44, Calif., TWinoaks 1-171 








CALIFORNIA 


BUILDING PURCHASE—Decca Records, Inc., of New York City, has 
purchased a four-story building with 52,000 square feet of floor space 
at 960 North La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles, for the manufacture of 
phonograph records as soon as wartime restrictions are eased. 


PLANT ADDITION—Fruehauf Trailer Company is spending $78,939 
for an addition to its assembly plant at 5137 S. Boyle Avenue, Los 
Angeles, for the manufacture of heavy trucks and trailers. 


UNITS ADDED—Ryan Aeronautical Company is to add to its plant at 
San Diego two main units—one, a huge sub-assembly manufacturing 
building and the other a 330-foot two-story office building. Fighting 
plane assemblies are to be built in the new factory structure. A new 
surfaced parking lot of 569,000 square feet will accommodate hundreds 
of additional automobiles driven by the 3000 new workers being hired 
under Ryan's expanding employment program. 


CONTRACT AWARD—Marinship Corporation has been awarded a 
new shipbuilding contract by U. S. Maritime Commission for construc 
tion and delivery of four additional Navy oilers, making a total of 
19 Navy oilers in addition to the 72 other vessels which Marinship has 
undertaken to build in the past two and a half years. 


CONTRACT AWARD—Foster & Payne of Berkeley have been awarded 
a $12,957 contract by the Board of Supervisors for the rebuilding of 
the Port Chicago Memorial Building. 


PROPERTY ACQUIRED—The Money-Back Smith Company has ac- 
quired property on the southwest corner of Broadway and Hobart Street 
at a purchase price of about $300,000. 














SPENCER & MORRIS 


ENGINEERS—DESIGNERS 
Builders of Material Handling System 


5649 Alhambra Avenue 580 Market Street 
Los Angeles 32, CApitol 5103 San Francisco 4, SUtter 1715 
Cleveland Tramrail — Service Casters 
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CONTRACT AWARD—California Shipbuilding Corporation has 
been awarded a $35,000,000 contract for construction of sixteen Vic- 
tory ships by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


PROGRAM SUBMITTED—A program subm::tted to the State Finance 
Department to modernize and expand California's prison and correc- 
tional school system at a cost of more than $15,000,000 has been pre- 
pared for inclusion in the State of California’s postwar construction 
plans. 


PLANT EXPANSION—Plans have been made to expand the Kaufmann 
Meat Company’s plant at Berryessa Road, San Jose, representing an 
investment of from $300,000 to $350,000. 


CAFETERIA—Financed by the Defense Plant Corporation, work has 
begun on four $600,000 cafeterias to provide hot meals for workers on 
the San Francisco waterfront, the food to be supplied to the four water- 
front establishments by a central kitchen located near Third and Town- 
send Streets. 


NAVY APPROVAL—The following Public Works projects have been 
approved by Secretary of Navy: Procurement and installation of surface 
ship training equipment at Naval Drydocks, Hunters Point, in the 
amount of $30,129; building for housing and servicing locomotives, 
extension of services at the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Islais 
Creek, San Francisco, in the amount of $70,000; construction of grading 
and paving, parking sheds, paint sheds, repair shop and welding garage, 
inflammable materials storage, fencing, gates and sentry box, water 
supply, sewer and electric services, and alterations to garage; filling 
station and equipment at the Naval Overseas Freight Terminal, San 
Francisco, in the amount of $77,220; construction of fire alarm system 
in Market Street buildings at the Receiving Barracks, San Francisco, in 
the amount of $7,500. 


LEASE—Drayer & Hanson, Inc., Los Angeles, manufacturer of heat 
exchange equipment, has leased the entire building formerly occupied 
by the Los Angeles Lighting & Fixture Company, 767 East Pico Blvd. 





Ways to Expedite 
Power Plant Maintenance 






DESCRIBED IN NEW, 
FREE OAKITE DIGEST 


If you are interested in con- 
serving time and effort on 
71 essential maintenance 
jobs... for example, cleaning heat exchangers, descaling 
cooling systems, stripping paint from transformers and 
similar operations . . . you will find this helpful Oakite 
Power Plant Maintenance Digest valuable. Write nearest 
address below for your FREE copy. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


LOS ADOGELES (9D)... ccc cccccceee 1001 East First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
SAN FRANCISCO (7)..........--005- 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 5640 
Ds cocsacinbeskvvessess 1505 Wood St., Tel. Glencourt 2750 
EE ee a 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 
Ee es akan 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
SEE cncwceedene 0 eke 1238 N. W. Glisan St., Tel. Broadway 1281 
SING 56. 05. cb a0 siRsereanciucesen OS 1700 15th St., Tel. Main 3221 


OAKITE @ CLEANING 
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.~ of rowers cece Seed 


BECAUSE of these large and varied 
stocks, Harper is known as “Headquar- 
ters for Everlasting Fastenings”... 
“Your Logical Source” of non-ferrous 
and stainless bolt and nut products. 


At Harpers the buyer finds three 
unique and distinct advantages. First, 
large stocks of all types of fastenings 
such as bolts, nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets and specials; second, fastenings 
in all the commercial non-ferrous and 
stainless alloys except aluminum, e.g. 
brass, copper, naval bronze, silicon 
bronze, Monel and stainless steel; third, 
large stocks of metals in bars, rods, 
wire, strip and other basic forms from 
which special fastenings can be quickly 
made according to specifications. 


1945 CATALOG AVAILABLE. New in 
usefulness to the metal industries. 104 
pages, 8!/2"" x 11”, 4 colors. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


2649 Fletcher Street, Chicago 18. Illinois «© 210 W. 7th 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California * 7 Front Street, San 
Francisco, California « Exchange Bidg., Denver Colorado 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


MONEL «© STAINLESS 


TYPES OF 








EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 





BRASS* BRONZES * COPPER 
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gid 3 GENERATIONS OF 


m™@\ EXPERIENCE 


gaye 
VE ,Al TO BACK UP 


GREENBERG 


“TITE-TEST 
Check VALVES 


For “ASSURED 


RESULTS”! 


Now available 
through YOUR JOBBERS 


... from Vancouver to 





San Diego...the name 
GREENBERG is your 
Assurance of Quality ! 


CAT. No. 1776 
100 Ib. NAVY SPEC. 45V5 


3 
a 





FOR STANDARD AND 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSURES 


Check Valves 1%” to 10” 
Gate Valves 1%” to 10” 


Globe, Angle and 
Cross Valves 1%"to 8” 


Hose Valves 1%" to 6” 





CAT. No. 766 
150 Ib. REGRINDING 











STABILITY 


Since 1854 


M.GREENBERGS SONS 
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i) THE WEST ON ITS WAY , 


ADDITION—American Pipe & Steel Co., Alhambra, will build an 
addition costing $38,000 to increase production of invasion pipe. 








LABORATORY—Forest Products Laboratory, Berkeley, is planning to 
build a new laboratory to cost $500,000. 


PLANT ESTABLISHED—Segal Metal Products has established its 
plant at 1731 East Anaheim Street, Long Beach. 


INCORPORATION—Eaton Pump Mfg. Co., Inc., Long Beach, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by A. L. Eaton and associates, 


ADDITION—A. J. Bayer Co., 2300 East Slauson Avenue, Los An- 
geles, is building an addition to its iron and bronze foundry, covering 
5400 square feet. 


NEW BUILDING—Thermador Electric Mfg..Co., South Riverside 
Drive and Atlantic Boulevard, is building an addition covering 8500 
square feet for additional facilities for production of radio and radar 
transformers, ammunition boxes and practice bombs. 


INCORPORATION—Skycraft Industries, Inc., Los Angeles, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital by E. A. Permins and K. P. Larsen, 
both of Venice, Calif., and F. G. Perkins, Culver City. 


WAREHOUSE ADDITION—Monarch Steel Products Co., 1960 Cy- 
press Street, Oakland, will build a corrugated iron and steel warehouse 
addition covering 35,000 square feet, costing about $32,500. 


NEW BUILDING—Simpson Screen Co., Oakland, will build a one- 
story brick and corrugated metal building covering 6000 square feet, 
costing $10,500, for manufacture of metal building specialties. 
WAREHOUSE—Safeway Scaffold & Equipment Co., Oakland, is 
planning a one-story concrete warehouse costing $10,000. 

SHOP BUILDING—C. R. McKee and C. L. Hamilton, 841 San Pablo 
Avenue, Oakland, will build a brick machine shop building costing 
about $4000 








DEFINITE SLOW-SPEED CONTROL 
FOR ACCURATE SPOTTING WITH 


2-SPEED ELECTRIC HOISTS 





These hoists have two, definite, depend- 
able hoisting and lowering speeds regard- 
less of the variation in amount of load 
handled—a slow speed for accurate spot- 
ting, or careful handling as in foundry 
work, a high speed for general purposes. 
Ask for further interesting information. 


DETROIT HOIST & MACHINE CO. 
8215 MORROW ST DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 















DETROIT 


ELECTRIC AND PNEUMATIC 
HOISTS AND CRANES 
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PLANT—Western Neon Corp., Oakland, will build a $50,000 plant 
at Third Avenue and East Eighth St., Oakland, when priorities can be 
obtained. 


FACTORY BUILDING—Madsen Iron Works, Vernon, has obtained 
a building permit for a factory building at 5631 Bickett Street to cost 
about $9,000. 


EXPANSION—Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, has received a $65,000 
increase in contract to provide additional facilities at Des Moines, Iowa, 
making overall commitment $1,680,000. 


FABRICATING STEEL PLANT—One of the largest steel fabricating 
plants on the Pacific Coast will be constructed in Oakland by the J. 
Philip Murphy Corporation of San Francisco, who has purchased 14 
acres of industrial property for approximately $75,000. 


PLANT ADDITION—Thermador Electric Mfg. Co., 5119 South 
Riverside Drive, Bell Garden district of Los Angeles, is building a 
plant addition costing about $19,500 and making plant alterations cost- 
ing $2,000. 


STORAGE BUILDING—Chicago Engineering Co., 97 West Union 
St., Pasadena, is building a storage building at a cost of about $4,000. 


PLANT ADDITION—Fletcher Aviation Co., 809 South Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena, is building a plant addition to cost about $7,900. 


ADDITION TO PLANT—Dow Chemical Co., Gardena, is building 
an addition to its styrene plant at 20021 South Vermont Ave., esti- 
mated to cost about $1,796,000. 


PURCHASE—Plans have been announced by Thermoid Company of 
New York to purchase Grizzly Manufacturing Co.’s West Coast plant 
and equipment at Los Angeles, the purchase including complete line of 
Grizzly oil field, industrial rubber and aviation products and all patents 
covering those products, including inventories and accounts receivable. 


NEW FOUNDRY—A new Dalmo-Victor foundry is being built at the 
old Spring Valley water plant north of San Carlos, for the production 
of magnesium and aluminum parts for Boeing's B-29. The new building 
has a floor space of 16,000 square feet. 





Safety One Man 


BARREL TRUCK 










A A pnb ue * 


® No rocking — No lifting 
® Trucker never touches barrel 
® Automatic loading and unloading 
® Sliding two-in-one chime hook 
® Safe — no backstrain 
4 WHEEL TRUCKS ® Balanced — truck carries load 
2 (7 ® Easy rolling — Hyatt bearings 


Safer, faster, easier way for one man to handle barrels, 
drums, kegs up to 1000 Ibs., Chime hook engages rim 
and cast steel prongs slide under drum instant trucker 
pulls truck back. That's all there is to it! Rubber tired 
wheels. Write for New Catalog No. 43. 


STOCKS CARRIED BY THESE 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


kz) ls 
EG fay 


2 WHEEL TRUCKS 


Burt-Kline Co. Geo. W. Goddard Co. 
2415-17th St. 24th St. & Wall Ave. 
San Francisco 10 Ogden 
Washington Cycle & Murray Sales Co. 
Supply Co. 18 Wazee Market 
502-Ist Ave., Seattle Denver 
L. W. Keenan W. T. Billard 
604 N.W. 6th 536 W. Wash. Blvd. 
Portland Los Angeles 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
459 Mississippi River Keokuk, lowa 


RUBBER 


WHEELS 
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THE 
WEST’S ONLY 


COLD DRAWN 


STEEL 















F... EQUIPPED to meet any requirements for cold 
drawn steel bars, Westland Drawn Steel Company can 
supply the highest quality carbon or alloy steel cold fin- 
ished bars in all S. A. E. grades and in every standard 
size and shape—rounds, squares, hexagons and flats. 
Represented by distributors in all Pacific Coast cities, 
Westland offers quick service and immediate delivery 
from stock —it’s a new Western Service. 


Write or wire for name of local dealer or call factory 
representative in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland or 
Seattle. 








Westlan 


2451 EAST 23rd STREET LOS ANGELES 1, CALIF. | 








SAN FRANCISCO 5 PORTLAND 9 SEATTIE 4 
Monadnock Bldg. 1233 N. W. 12th Ave. 2726 Firm Ave., 
Ghrield 2772 BRoadwoy 0561 Skueca 2090 
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* NIKELADIUM is not just steel but a standard of quality. 
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NIKEWSDIUM 


we 


FLANGED FITTINGS 


NIKELADIUM”® is a symbol identifying 
19 UM ob he fo WMe pac del -ME-t 4-1-9 Mole t-b 0b ole t-te bee! 
Keb ete f-Yo Mb otecbelet-M6 oleh etd -to MN oh am Mel-My a belet-)(-1-1 
Steel Casting Co.— it’s your assurance 
of careful workmanship, competent 


ryote pbelet-bebelemmocclo Mme pt ledttCoceh a ME C-r-ibbelem 


When you need steel castings, get the 
assurance of NIKELADIUM* QUALITY 
by ordering them at Los Angeles Steel 
Casting Co. 





nen SE RISE 
FITTINGS SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 











“.THE WEST _ON.ITS WAY , 


FACTORY BUILDING—AMiller Machine Co., Glendale, has obtained 
building permit for a factory building at 3612 San Fernando Rd., to 
cost about $5,500. 





EXPANSION—A $500,000 expansion program by the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, 851-81st Ave., Oakland, will increase capacity by 
120,000 square feet, and will increase production by 60 per cent. 


COLORADO 


MANUFACTURING PLANT—Gates Rubber Company, 999 South 
Broadway, Denver, is building a four-story manufacturing plant to 
cost about $450,000. 


PLANT—Idaho Concrete Pipe Company, Nampa, will erect a plant 80x 
80 feet, which will cost about $36,500, with equipment. 





St mia 


al 


SAWMILL—R. F. Chase of Cody, Wyoming, has purchased the timber 
on a 128-acre tract in Mill creek drainage of the Absaroka forest in the 
Shields River region in south Montana and plans to construct a saw- 
mill there. 


CONTRACT AW ARD—August Johnson of Fairview has been awarded 
a contract to construct a tile and brick cold storage and locker plant 
addition at Sidney Locker & Creamery Co., Sidney. 


ADDITION—The Hart-Albin Company, Billings, has announced plans 
to construct a four-story, fireproof addition to the present store, the 
addition being so planned that six more floors can be added later. 


FLOUR MILL—Ellison Milling & Elevators Co., Ltd., of Layton, Utah, 
are awaiting priorities for construction of a 600-barrel flour mill at 
Conrad, estimated to cost $500,000. 











—FROM THE WEST'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF PHOSPHATES 
AND PHOTO-PURE CHEMICALS 


Because the A. R. Maas Chemical Co. 
have been manufacturing chemicals 
for the photographic, petroleum, 


Write today soap, beverage and other industries 
for r “siti 
ine for many years and due to our im 


catalog proved facilities and new techniques, 
we are able to serve you better thah 
ever before. 


A. R. 





CHEMICAL CO. 


4570 ARDINE STREET, SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 








“ARMED FOR CHEMICAL SERVICE” 
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ARMY CONTRACT AWARDS—Ponsford Brothers of El Paso have 
been awarded one of two contracts by U. S. Engineers district, Albu- 
querque, for additional construction of the Pyote, Texas, Army Air 
Field, in the amount of $62,081. 


OREGON 


ADDITION—Plans for construction of an estimated $25,000 two-story 
addition to the existing Van Duyn candy factory at Eighth Avenue and 
N.E. Broadway, Portland, are being completed. 


REORGANIZATION—The Oakridge Timber Company, Salem, is be- 
ing organized as an Oregon corporation following its dissolving as the 
Penn Timber Co. of West Virginia, and will be capitalized at $780,000 
in preferred stock and 8500 shares of common stock at no par value. 


WHEAT ELEVATOR—Swanson Warehouse, Ione, has been author- 
ized by WPB to construct a $22,473 wheat elevator with a 100,000- 
bushel capacity. 


TUBE FACTORY—Priorities have been obtained for construction of 
the first unit of the newly organized Northwest Tube & Metal Fabricators 
adjacent to Southern Pacific trackage on S. W. 18th, south of the Iron 
Fireman plant at Portland. Total cost of the project is set at $100,000, 
including machinery. 


ALCOHOL PLANT-—Two buildings, an office and warehouse, and 
foundations for the main building of the Willamette Valley Wood 
Chemical Co.'s alcohol plant on the Springfield industrial tract have been 
completed, the project moving along on schedule with both labor and 
supplies sufficient. 


CANNERY—The Blue Lake Producers Cooperative of Salem plan im- 
mediate construction of a $120,000 structure housing a combined ware- 
house and cannery, machinery and special equipment to cost approxi- 
mately $230,000 to $265,000. 


ADDITION—The Northwest Glass Co. will construct an addition 95x 
44 ft. in area to the building now under construction at 5801 E. Marginal 
Way, at a cost of about $11,000. 
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Here is a new fastener, the Flex V, for the smaller sizes 
of V-belts that is going to establish the same outstanding 
performance record as the Alligator V-belt fastener has 
already established for the larger sizes of V-belts. 

This new Flex V fastener is made in two sizes for A and 
B section V-belts. It is simple in design, easy to apply and 
the separable hinge joint makes for quick replacement of 
V-belts without dismantling shafting or machinery. No metal 
touches the pulley so Flex V fastened belts can be run on a 
V-flat drive. 

Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this new Flex 
V fastener with list prices, special tools and application in- 
formation. Your request will bring a copy. 


fe 


Order from your supply house 


* FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4642 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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MANOMETER 





Quickly and Eastly 
Cleaned Without Disconnecting 


This U-Type Clean-Out Manometer is for 
checking gas and air pressures from a few 
ounces up to several pounds. Suitable for either 


portable service or permanent installation. 


The head is quickly removed—with a few turns 
of the wing nut—permitting quick cleaning of 
tube, with brush furnished. This feature also 
adds to its portability. It also allows convenient 
changing of the indicating fluid (oil, water or 
mercury). 


This Clean-Out Manometer is available in 
standard ranges from 6” to 50°. One of many 
instruments made by us throughout the past 
34 years. Ask for Bulletin 1. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT CO. 


10988 Madison Avenue Cleveland 2, Ohio 
In Canada: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal 


MERIAM : 


» Systiumenti 


ESTABLISHED 1911 
| 
| 

paces Aenea hellplpecemecny MEASUREMENT 


___OF PRESSURES, VACUUMS AND FLOWS OF LIQUIDS AND GASES | 
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| 
CONTAINERS STAND UP! 
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Pack your products in cartons or bags . . . store them 
where you must, even where humidity and heat is 
high . . . ship them by any carrier ... and your carton 
closures will still be doing their part to protect 


your products when they arrive at destination. 


*Silverstitching—Acme’s superior method of clos- 
ing cartons and bags with strong steel staples—is 
used in thousands of shipping rooms in many indus- 
tries because it is efficient, economical, easy to do, 
and thoroughly reliable. 


Learn how Silverstitching can speed carton and 
bag production, lower packing costs and help protect 
your products beyond the packing line. Write today 
for a photo-filled folder which gives all the facts. 





ACME SILVERSTITCHERS. | the 


machine which does Silverstitching 
is a low-cost, sturdy piece of equip- 
ment, capable of long, steady runs at 
high speed with minimum maintenance. 
Its operation is so simple anyone in 
your plant can operate it. There is a 





model for every stitching job. 











AUME STEEL CUMPANY 


432 BRYANT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. 
4901 PACIFIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. 





| THE WEST ON ITS WAY | 


BUILDING—System Transfer Co. is going ahead with the building 
of a garage, warehouse and store building at 2812-22 Second Avenue at 
a cost of about $20,000. 





ALTERATIONS—Alterations to cost $7000 are to be carried on in the 
warehouse structure of the Rothchild International Stevedoring Co. at 
36 W. Stacy Street, Seattle. 


ALTERATIONS--The building at 1520 Bellevue, Seattle, will undergo 
alterations to adapt it for use as a factory by Olympiad Sportwear and is 
estimated to cost about $6,000. 


FACTORY BUILDING—Fowler Mfg. Co., Southeast Eighth Street, 
Portland, is having plans made by Claussen & Claussen, Guardian Bldg, 
for a one-story factory building at 26th and Gladstone Streets, Portland, 
to cost about $90,000. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACT-—-Beaver Cabinet Works, Corvallis, has 
been awarded a $3 million Government contract to produce 35,000 bulk- 
heads, or ends, for 17,500 Quonset huts, involving 16 million feet of 
plywood and 11 million feet of lumber. 


WAREHOUSE AND PLANT—Bioproducts Oregon, Ltd., Astoria, 
has received priorities for a cold storage warehouse and $50,000 plant 
of concrete to extract vitamins, chemicals and fish oil for tanning 


STEEL WAREHOUSE—American Steel Warehouse Co., 920 North- 
east Glisan St., Portland, has received WPB authorization to build a 
steel warehouse. 


ARMY CONTRACT AWARD—The Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
has been awarded a $104,592 contract by the district army engineers at 
Portland for the installation of six sprinkler systems at six warehouses 
at the Umatilla ordnance depot near Hermiston. 


SAW MILL—A new sawmill to be known as the Fir Ridge Lumber Co. 
is now being constructed at a cost of about $5000. The mill will be 
electrically operated and located -just west of the railroad and south of 
Tangent Street, Lebanon. 








“GOLD 
MEDAL" 


Safety Steel Scaffolding is 
widely in use for mainte- 
nance and repairs in in- 
dustrial plants. 














Be sure to obtain the best, 
as the risk is always great. 


ADJUSTABLE 
PORTABLE 
STATIONARY 


“Gold Medal” Safety Scaffolding is offered for sale or 
rent and our Engineering Department will gladly assist 
in your selection of the most adaptable type for any 
purpose. 

Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


The PATENT 
SCAFFOLDING CO., INC. 


424 COMMERCIAL STREET 270 THIRTEENTH STREET 
Los Angeles 12 San Francisco 3 
MAdison 2489 HEmlock 2478 
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ye] CAFETERIA—Commercial Iron Works, Portland, has been granted 
4 priorities to install $46,000 worth of equipment for operation of two 
in-plant cafeteria buildings now being constructed by Howard Halvor- 


a , Portland, under a $31,140 contract. eet 
<del denen HAVING THE RIGHT 
_ WASHINGTON | siuka eisai wien 


PURCHASE—The purchase of a controlling interest in the Kenworth 
Motor Truck Corp. by the Pacific Car and Foundry Company has been DOE SN’T "COST’ .e 
IT PAYS!” 
= 





n the 
©. at 


announced in Seattle. 


NEW MANAGEMENT—Karlen Davis Co., Tacoma, has bought, for 
$140,000, the Henry Mill & Timber Co. property at Old Town. The 
mill will continue operations without interruption. 
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Bld, | WAREHOUSE EXTENSION—Continental Can Co., Thirteenth and 
Bldg., all ll aio 
tland. Dell Sts., Walla Walla, plans a warehouse extension at its plant to cost 


about $100,000. @ Equipping hand workers with the right kind 
of power tools is the quickest, easiest step to 
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ball. onan higher production you can find. Listed below 
Sewing Industry over 50 Yeans Jaw Crushers are just a few of the time and money saving 















storia, Peak Production at Low Cost 

plant Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
> Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screening 
; Plants, Conveying and Screening Equip- 
_ ment, Chemical Grinders and Mixers. 


uild a Write for 
Data and 

Illustrated 
BULLETINS 


tools in our complete, modern line: 


C-P ELECTRIC TOOLS 





















er Co. 

Pers at 

houses 

er Ce 150 to 200 tons per DRILLS - FILES - FLUE ROLLERS ml 

v1 ee SE i re ee 

ath of Shovel Rock te" GRINDERS - HAMMER DRILLS 
CRUSHER 2x¢ PULVERIZER CO. pg lege Pag HICYCLE TOOLS - NUT RUNNERS 


2915-17 North Morket St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 





REAMERS:- SANDERS: SCALERS 
SCREW DRIVERS - TAPPERS - ETC. 


¢-P PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 
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AIR MOTORS - CHIPPERS - DRILLS - GRINDERS 
FLUE ROLLERS - HOISTS - NUT RUNNERS 


vi UNOREALLED ANG HOTEWORTHT POLISHERS - PUMPS - RAMMERS - REAMERS 

.E CR | | T \ | | \ \ | |P SANDERS - SCREW DRIVERS - VIBRATORS 

TAPPERS - WRENCHES 

, Many Johnson Gear Craftsmen have made ERC av aOR — 

Y geass” theit life work. Under standards and ania cientatsaealaeadiaaiaiain atagurnntinn Gime 
the accrued knowledge of 38 years of gear cut- 

prod ting service we produce accurate gears that EQUIPMENT RENTAL 

sist give every measure of smooth performance. SALES SERVICE 

any Most every day our craftsmen are called upon 


Le INDUSTRIAL 
“Serving Western Industries in the & 0 T i 3 Mm a ni T C if] m be fi ni ] 


war effort with essential gears” 
Northern California 


1301-59th STREET, EMERYVILLE 8 - Pledmont 8100 


Southern California 


444] SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES 11 - Kimball 7141 








JOHNSON GEAR 
& MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Nicholas B. Bobrick, 
formerly manager of 
marine engine division 
of the Johnson Spe- 
cialty Company, Wil- 
mington, Calif., dis- 
tributors of Murphy 
Diesel engines, has 
joined the staff of the 
Bardco Manufacturing 
& Sales Company of 
Los Angeles and Day- 
ton. He will specialize 
in the marine equip- 
ment produced by the Bardco company. 





Warman Steel Casting Company, Los An- 
geles, has announced the appointment of John 
W. Mellor as vice president in charge of oper- 
ations. Mr. Mellor was associated with the 
Western Electric Company in Chicago for 
eight years, then was associated with several 
consultants in management engineering. Later 
he was with the Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany and the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. Be- 
fore coming West to join the Warman organi- 
zation, he was in charge of methods and 
industrial engineering work at the Lorain 
Works in Johnstown, Pa. 


GOODALL 


fea 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 


LOS ANGELES 
SIO-SI@E 4th St 


SAN FRANCISCO 


678-A Hows 251w Ss 


“ n 2207 tte 71944 P e 3.8021 


Mills —Trenton, N. J 


NEWS ABOUT THOSE WHO DISTRIBUTE AND 
SELL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


tial 





PRODUCTS 
Hose — Belting — Packings 
Rubber Clothing — Boots — Specialities 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 


SALT LAKE CITY 


established 1870 





ness Forms, the American Sales Book-Gilman 
Division. G. R. Oliver, former assistant gen. 
eral sales manager of the company, succeeds 
him as general sales manager. 





WINDS 








Members of the official family of Clark 
Tructractor and Clark Equipment Company 
and their western representatives were hosts 
at a dinner in Los Angeles, at the Biltmore 
Hotel, January 11, another of a series that 


Colson Equipment & Supply Company has 
opened a new sales office at 350 Tenth Street, 
Oakland, to serve the East Bay area. Paul W. 
Osgood, who has represented the company in 
this territory for the past seven years, will 
manage the new branch. 


have been held throughout the country. Those 
present were shown film on the various plants 
in the Clark group, and film on modern ma- 
terial handling methods. 


Listenwalter & Gough, Inc., announce a 
change in name to Gough Industries, Inc., to 
cover the many new departments which have 
been added, the ownership, management, per- 
sonnel and facilities remaining the same: 
Philip G. Gough, president; James S. Addis, 
vice president; E. J. Field, secretary; E. E. 
Karsten, treasurer; main office at 819-827 East 
First Street, Los Angeles, and branch offices at 
Long Beach, San Diego and Santa Barbara. 





Henry Ahnemiller succeeds A. W. Kerwith 
of the West Disinfecting Company’s Seattle 
branch, which operates in Washington, North- 
ern Idaho, Western Montana and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. Mr. Kerwith has been given 
an assignment as managing director of the 
company’s operations in Canada with head- 
quarters in Montreal. 


From left, seated: R. J. Burrows, Ezra W. Clark, R. H. 
Braun. Standing: George Spatta and Glen L. Codman. 


A. L. Papworth, for five years general sales 
manager of Pacific Manifolding Book Co., has 
been placed in charge of sales for the largest 
division of the parent company, Moore Busi- 


The Best Phosphor Bronze 
| Electrodes You Can Use 
| 





18-Inch Center and 14-inch End Grip 
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Locked-in Insert—The motor shown in the 
illustration, for actuating cowl flaps and air 
cooler flaps on the PV-2, required a rigidly 
secure mounting in the plane. Since the metal 
of the mounting boss was too soft to assure 
permanent fastening, Rosan standard locked- 
in inserts were installed, as shown, to give this 
soft metal the fastening strength of steel. The 
inserts, consisting of two pieces, a threaded in- 
sert with a serrated collar and a locking ring 


which is serrated inside and out, is screwed 
into a counterbored tap-hole flush with the sur- 
face of the parent material. The ring is then 
pressed or driven into the counterbore. The in- 
ner teeth of the ring engage the serrations on 
the insert collar, while the outer teeth broach the 
wall of the counterbore and lock the insert in 
place. The unit then becomes an integral part 
of the parent material. It can be removed or re- 
placed without disturbing the parent material 
by employing a simple, shallow drilling oper- 
) ation. Barwell & McAlister, Inc., Hollywood, 
Calif. 
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Wirebound Boxes—W irebound boxes and crates 
manufactured of light-weight wood and stapled 
with steel wire, giving the box a flexibility that 
acts as a shock absorber in taking knocks, and 
thus cutting down damage to contents, are pro- 
duced by the Wirebound Box Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 
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Plastic Terminal Block—In this patented ter- 
minal block, a cam-action “bridge” element bears 
against the lugs or terminals to be intercon- 
nected, avoiding screw fastening devices. Assem- 
bly time is materially reduced since it is not 
necessarv to use wrenches to assemble wires to 
the terminal panels, and the block may be used 
in place of costly disconnect plugs installed pri- 
marily to facilitate production speed require- 
ments. A quick self-locking feature provides for 
snap-in contacts, holds the contacts firmly in 
position, and requires manual release by means 
, of levers. Identification markers, coded in the 
same manner as conventional terminals, are 
applied to the disconnect lever and are clearly 
visible when the lever is in the locked position. 
Another feature is that, with a cover, it pro- 
Vides its own mechanical protection, eliminating 
Junction boxes. The Paul Henry Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Piliow Block—A new Dodge-Timken bearing 
known as Type “E” is now available in both 
pillow blocks and flanged units. It is designed to 
give 30,000 hours or more of service under con- 
ditions for which it is adapted as determined 
by use of standard selection tables applying to 
the complete Dodge-Timken line. On each end 
of the extended inner race is a steel collar having 
two headless set screws spaced 120° apart and 
extending through clearance holes in the inner 
race to the shaft. These four set screws provide 
a positive lock to prevent rotation of the inner 
race on the shaft. Simple, effective labyrinth 
seals prevent loss of lubricant and protect bear- 


* ings against damage from dust, dirt or moisture, 


being equally effective whether the bearing is 
on or off the shaft. Dodge Mfg. Corp., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 
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Steel Wall Desk—Lyon steel wall desks are 
again available. They may be easily attached to 
any convenient wall space, building column or 
the end of shelving racks and are especially suit- 
able for inspectors, timekeepers, checkers and 
others. These desks have a 245% x 14 in. work- 





ing surface, large storage compartment and three 
open compartments across the back of the desk. 
Each is equipped with a pencil tray on either side 
and a grooved lock with two keys and are fin- 
ished in Lyon green baked enamel. Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 
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Blackening Finish for Ferrous Parts —Ferro- 
toning, a new chemical blackening finish for 
ferrous parts, providing a gleaming black or rich 
matte finish which is integral with the metal it- 
self and extremely durable, and eliminating the 
necessity of maintaining two exidizing solutions, 
has been developed by Turco Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Dividing Head—The Ellis improved Double- 
Swivel Dividing Head, formerly known as the 
Republic Dividing Head, has been improved re- 
cently with extra blank index plate which may 
be drilled for special operations, ground worm, 
holddown bolts, overall construction made stur- 
dier and stronger for extremely close tolerante 
work. Group assembly which is furnished in- 
cludes riser blocks, index plates, tail stock, center 
with driver arm, standard and double-swivel 
bases and holddown bolts. Ellis-Lawyer Tool 
Co., Alhambra, Calif. 
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Small Automatic Bender—A new small size, 
high-speed, full automatic bender for handling 
tubing up to 1 inch O.D., developed especially 
for tubular furniture, refrigeration and heating 
industries and others where high production 
bending of small diameter tubing is required, is 
announced by Pine Engineering Company. When 





equipped with a multiple angle selector, this 
bender will make up to 50 tubular chairs per 
hour with 8 bends in each chair. A special 
application has been developed for making ser- 
pentine coils, as shown in illustration. Pines 
Engineering Company, Aurora, Ill. 
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Electrode Holder—A revolutionary new type 
of electrode holder is made by Pacific Engineer- 
ing Corp. called the “Mor-Weld.” One feature 
is the heat-resisting ‘Everlast’ plastic jaw 
cover. “Mor-Weld’s”’ flexibility enables welding 
rod to be consumed down to a stub without the 
necessity of bending. The quick-change, lever- 
action jaws can be replaced in less than a minute 
without tools. All parts are quickly interchange- 
able because there are no pins nor belts, and the 
holder is scientifically balanced for use. Pacific 
Engineering Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Switch Keying Relay—Originally designed for 
aircraft use, the new Struthers-Dunn Type 
78CCA100 vacuum switch keying relay likewise 
has many applications in other fields where units 
of this type are required. Designed for extreme 
reliability in holding its adjustments, this key- 
ing relay is of new, simplified and rigid con- 
struction and utilizes an absolute minimum of 
parts. It weighs little, is exceptionally sturdy, 
and has all parts readily accessible for inspection 
or adjustment. The relay has seven poles, in- 
cluding one double-throw pole which handles 
high-voltage radio-frequency currents by means 
of a vacuum switch. All high-voltage parts are 
rounded to reduce corona. Struthers-Dunn, Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Baby Saw—Weighing about 234, lbs. and about 
8 in. long, the Cleco Pneumatic Baby Saw rips 
metal sheet to 3/16 in. thick, steel, brass, alumi- 
num, etc.; will cut 1/16 in. steel at the rate of 
1 in. per second, on a straight line, or curved, 
leaving edges free from burrs. It uses a saw of 
special steel, especially heat-treated for the work. 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


157 
Plastic Tool Covering — A protective device 
consists of applying a strong plastic coating to 
each carbide tipped tool in transit, stockroom 
or toolroom bin immediately after final inspec- 
tion at the plant. Although the covering is air- 
and moisture-proof after initial application, it 
will not leave any gummy residue on the working 
surfaces when removed from the tip. Wendt- 
Sonis Co., Itannibal, Md. 


158 
Test Clamps—Heavy duty test clamps with 
solderless lugs, employing tremendous jack- 
screw gripping action is announced by Trico 
Fuse Mfg. Co. A slight twist of the finger-tip 
safety knob exerts the pressure, supplying large 
carrying capacity of 20 to 350 amperes on con- 





stant and intermittent dutv. The solderless lugs 
provide perfect and quick electrical connections 
without use of special tools or cutting into wire; 
arranged to swivel around clamp, permitting 
wires and cables to hang in a natural position 
after installation. Available in six sizes. Trico 
Fuse Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


159 
Pumping Unii—A new pumping unit, designed 
and built by Blackmer for use in the oil fields as 
a gathering pump has just been announced. The 
specifications of the new unit are as follows: Ca- 
pacity, 50 GPM; pressures to 500 psi; mechani- 
cal efficiency at 500 psi 70 per cent; suitable 
for suction pressures from 0 to 100 psi; will 
handle crude oils of viscosities from 40 SSU to 
200 SSU —specific gravity .82; power—25 HP 
gasoline engine, mounted on common fabricated 
steel skid with pump, reduction gearing and 
clutch. The pump is equipped with special anti- 
friction bearings. The stuffing box is so designed 
that vacuum is maintained on the packing cham- 
ber thus reducing leakage to an absolute mini- 
mum. Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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160 , 
Bench Press—The Denison Engineering Com- 
pany announces a new multi-purpose oil-hydrau- 
lic bench press called Multipress which will 
speed up operations requiring anywhere from 
300 to 8,000 lb. pressures in single, or repeated 
up and down strokes. Basically an oil hydraulic 
press of many uses, it will deliver up to 4 tons 


e 








downstroke pressure and up to 5000 pounds 
“pull up” pressure though completely self con- 
tained in a streamlined housing measuring only 
16”x 26”x 34” and weighs only 745 Ibs. In ad- 
dition, it has been especially designed to utilize 
a wide variety of accessories and fixtures with 
which it can perform innumerable production 
operations, such as pelleting, honing, broaching, 
peening, assembling, burnishing and straighten- 
ing, etc. The Denison Engineering Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Precision Live Center—A “live” lathe center 
for handling heavy loads up to almost six tons 
is announced by the Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Company. This new center, called the No. 6MH, 
has a guaranteed tolerance of .0000 to .0005. To 
handle radial loads up to 5750 lbs. and thrust 
loads up to 8500 lbs., a special bearing arrange- 
ment is used. Two precision ball bearings in 
tandem support the spindle at the front; and 
two angular contact ball bearings preloaded, sup- 
port it at the rear of the housing. This arrange- 
ment also eliminates radial play and possible 
chatter. For positive protection of these bearings 
against the entrance of chips, dust, coolant and 
other foreign matter, two sealing rings are used. 
This center made with the No. 6 Morse taper 
only; shipping weight approximately 20 Ibs. 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill. 
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Ice-Crusher Slinger—New ‘440” ice-crusher 
slinger announced by Link-Belt Company is a 
large capacity, portable machine for heavy-duty 
service, capable of crushing six 300-lb. cakes of 
ice in 90 seconds and slinging the resulting 
“snow-ice” into refrigerator cars through a flex- 
ible discharge hose held and directed by the 
operator. The machine has a low-hinged ramp 
and a chain type feeder with pushers that take 
hold of the cake of ice and automatically feed it 
into the crusher. No lifting of cake is necessary, 
and the crusher and all working parts of the ma- 
chine are enclosed. Separate motors operate the 
feeder-conveyor, crusher and slinger. Push- 
buttons are conveniently located on the control 
panel. The machine is available for use with 
direct current and 2 or 3 phase A.C. Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Clamped-on Tools —Kennametal Inc. is pro 
ducing a line of ““H.D.” tools having clamped. 
in and advanceable Kennametal tips, for heavy 
duty machining on steel castings, forgings, and 
bar stock, and cast iron. The H.D. design has 
been made possible by the development of heavy. 
duty Kennametal tips, that, while overhanging 
the tool shank by about 1/16 in., have ample 
strength to take heavy feeds and depths of cut. 
A special type of tip used in the H.D. tool has 
a clamping shelf along the top of the side oppo. 
site to the cutting edge, diamond ground on the 
under side, and may be reground for sharpening 
many times, only the cutting edge being ground 
and no steel removed in the process. Kennametal 
Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 
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Tool Holder—A new type flexible tool holder, 
Tool-Flex, is announced by Richmont, Inc. In 
place of complicated mechanism, Tool-Flex 
utilizes a simple, inexpensive, oil-resistant Neo- 
prene rubber insert as the “Universal joint’ in 
which the tool floats. This construction consists 
of only five parts: body or shank, rubber insert, 
holder, rubber grommet, retainer cap. Designed 
expressly as a follow-up tool, it compensates for 
both parallel and angular misalignment of tur- 
ret head or tail stock with the lathe spindle. The 
specially compounded Neoprene rubber insert, 
by absorbing shocks in such operations as tap- 
ping and portable tool drilling, reduces tool 
breakage, vibration in jigs being practically elim- 
inated. Richmont, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


165 
Anvil Block—A product of Acme Industrial 
Company, the new “Anti-Wear”’ anvil blocks can 
be wrung to any flat anvil, adhering firmly 
Because the work rests on the anvil block in- 
stead of the instrument anvil, the block takes 





the wear. It is also lapped flat and parallel on 
all four sides to within a few millionths of an 
inch, and made of hardened and seasoned gage 
block steel to assure accurate readings. Acmé 
Scientific Division of Acme Industrial Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
166 

Metal Washing Tank— A three-stage met 
washing tank has several new features, and 
designed for use with an emulsifying cleaner ot 
as an alkali washer, it comprises a heated sol- 
vent tank with two heated water rinse tanks 
The heated solvent tank offers a thermostatically 
controlled range from 135 degrees F. to 250 
degrees F. and a drain board which conducts the 
“drag out’’ solvent back into its tank. After im- 
mersion in the cleaning agent and draining, 
the parts are immersed in the first, then the 
second rinse tanks, emerging, finally, completely 
oil and dirt free. The water rinse is also heated, 
with a controlled flow that keeps the temper 
ture at about 180 degrees F., and an arrangement! 
provides for the removal of most of the dirt an¢ 
oil in the first rinse so that the final one pre 
duces oil-free work. The solvent tank is heate¢ 
by strip heaters and the water rinse by immer 
sion heaters. The heated tank’s walls are insu: 
lated and working parts are easily accessible 
Two safety covers hang at the side of the tank 
when not in use, protecting the operator from 
contact with the tank itself. Phillips Mfg. Co 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Gear Facts —The Johnson Gear & Mfg. Co. 
is now releasing “Gear Facts,” a compilation of 
essential engineering data and charts for the use 
of engineers, master mechanics, machinists and 
other craftsmen. Its purpose is to present fun- 
damental information in the proper design and 
use of all types of gears; the book has 80 pages, 
is illustrated by photographs and line drawings, 
and has complete tables of tooth parts, diameters 
on diametral and circular pitch, including for- 
mulas. Johnson Gear & Mfg. Co., Berkeley, 


Calif. 
1641 


Carbide Tools—Metro Tool & Gage Co. issue 
a 6-page illustrated bulletin describing complete 
line of Metro standard carbide tipped tools for 
shop use on the majority of all turning, facing 
and boring operations on all types of steel, cast 
iron, bronze, aluminum, non-metallic, etc. Metro 
Tool & Gage Co., Chicago, Ill. 


1642 
Hydraulic Devices—Bulletin No. 137 put out 
by Lyon-Raymond Corporation describes hydrau- 
lic devices engineered and developed for specific 
applications, is illustrated and consists of four 
pages. Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, N.Y. 
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Instrument Transformers—A new 56 - page 
booklet, “Instrument Transformer Accuracy 
Standards,” has recently been made available by 
General Electric Company. A two-part booklet, 
the first part explains the ASA accuracy stand- 
ards for potential and current transformers and 
shows how they differ from the NEMA stand- 
ards, and the second part consists primarily of a 
handy guide for the selection from a complete 
line of standard indoor and outdoor current and 
potential transformers. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


1644 


X-Ray Spectrometer—North American Philips 
Company announces a new piece of literature 
covering the Norelco Geiger-Counter X-Ray 


Spectrometer describing the range of applications 


that can be handled by this industrial tool. 
North American Philips Co., Inc., New York. 
1645 


Torq-Stop Tools —Richmont, Inc. issue a 5-page 
catalog describing and illustrating Livermont 
Torg-Stop tools. Richmont, Inc., Los Angeles. 
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Operator's Handbook —The B. F. Goodrich 
Company publishes a 96-page pocket-size hand- 
book filled with pertinent data on each of the 
tires which the company makes for commercial 
service. An important section deals with the fac- 
tors which affect truck tire life, and another 
chapter deals with instructions on how to mount 
synthetic tubes correctly, the application of syn- 
thetic tubes and flaps. B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Obio. 


1647 


Sheave Block Data—Downs Crane & Hoist 
Co. publish Bulletin No. D.S.8 and add to 
catalog, providing charts for hoisting service. 
Downs Crane & Hoist Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1648 


Catalog—The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
has just issued a new catalog of technical books 
which includes the latest books on chemistry, 
technology, physics, general science, mathe- 
matics, engineering, foods, formularies, drugs 
and cosmetics, gardening, medicine, metals, tech- 
nical dictionaries, etc. The Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1649 
Tachometers—Bulletin No. 44-1, just pub- 
lished by Jones Motrola Company, describes 
four models of Jones individual-mount tacho- 
meters and the Jones multi-range portable hand 
tachometer. The bulletin shows both full-face 
and profile views of the individual tachometers, 
r.p.m. ranges available, mounting dimensions, 
and includes prices for tachometers and appur- 
tenances, a section on use and operation, and 
general installation data. Jones Motrola Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

1650 
Illustrations —The series of full-page illustra- 
tions called ‘History of Communications,” pub- 
lished in radio trade magazines during 1944 by 
the Universal Microphone Co., have been re- 
printed in pictorial portfolio form in more than 
a dozen pictures, depicting various stages in the 
advancement of communications through the 
ages. Of suitable size and arrangement to frame 
for office, den or hobby room, these pictures, by 
artist Keith Thomas, start with the early days of 
the Phoenician and Greek runners and end with 
a modern drawing from World War II. Brief 
descriptions accompany each illustration to de- 
scribe the successive steps in the advancement of 
communications methods. Universal Microphone 
Company, Inglewood, Calif. 


1651 

Machine Screw Thread Dimension Table— 
A handy table of machine screw thread dimen- 
sions, printed in pocket-size card form, is being 
issued free by Manufacturers Screw Products, 
manufacturers of “Stronghold” line of fastening 
devices. The table shows the nominal diameter 
and threads per inch for all standard machine 
screws and the maximum and minimum major, 
minor and pitch diameters for each size. Manu- 
facturers Screw Products, Chicago, Ill. 


1652 

Cleaning Technique—A 12-page digest en- 
titled “Production Cleaning of Die Castings” 
has just been released by Oakite Products, de- 
scribing various cleaning techniques and mate- 
rials for the surface preparation of aluminum, 
zinc, magnesium, brass, bronze, copper, lead or 
tin base die castings prior to the application of 
organic, chemical or electro-plated finishes. Oak- 
ite Products, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1653 
Tool Catalog—A compact, pocket-size, 116- 
page catalog was recently released by the Lake 
Shore Tool Works of Chicago, divided into 
seven general sections, illustrated and supple- 
mented by concise descriptions, dimensions, and 
price information. Lake Shore Tool Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

1654 
Stoker —An 8-page bulletin describing the new 
“AE Perfect Spread” stoker, with photographs, 
cross-sections and drawings has been published 
by the American Engineering Company titled 
“More Steam at Lower Cost.” American Engi- 
neering Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1655 

Hydraulic Straightening Presses—Colonial 
Broach Company describes in its Bulletin No. 
VLI-44 its line of new hydraulic straightening 
presses, Model VL-1. The bulletin also lists 
standard and extga equipment and gives speci- 
fications on models ranging in capacity from 10 
tons to 50 tons. Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, 
Michigan. 


1656 
Magnesium Pamphlet—Permanente Metals 
Corporation offer a 15-page informative illus- 
trated pamphlet on magnesium. The Permanente 
Metals Corp., Permanente, Calif. 


1657 


Compar Catalog —Resistoflex Corporation an- 
nounces a new 16-page illustrated catalog of 
industrial products made from compar, the spe- 
cially compounded solvent-proof vinyl resin. The 
properties, characteristics and specifications of 
each industrial product are contained in 12 illus- 
trated sections, five pages are devoted to research, 
development and engineering, and a question 
and answer section gives general information 
on compar. Names and addresses of branch rep- 
resentatives covering 46 states and Canada are 
given on the inside of the back cover. Pe-istoflex 
Corp., Belleville, N. J. 
1658 

Die Castings—A folder describing and illus- 
trating the new HHP-1 (zinc, tin, lead) die 
casting machine as well as five other models is 
put out by Lester-Phoenix, Inc., Cleveland, O. 


1659 
Electronics —“‘Can Electronics Improve Your 
Product?” is the title of a new 32-page, illus- 
trated booklet designed to help executives seek- 
ing sources for electronic features to be incorpo- 


rated into mass-production products. Operadio 
Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. 


1660 
Decimal Equivalent chari—Dayton Rogers 
Mfg. Co. offer a calendar decimal equivalent 
chart. Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


1661 
Postwar Farm Market for Manufacturers— 
Facts and figures on postwar farm market for 
manufacturers detailed in a new 8-page report 
describe the waiting market for manufacturers 
who have articles to sell to the farmer. George 
S. May Business Foundation, Chicago, Ill. 


1662 


Insulation Resistance—Leeds & Northrup an- 
nounce publication of an 8-page catalog entitled 
“To Measure Insulation Resistance—L&N Test 
Set Assemblies” describing assemblies which are 
completely guarded from the effects of leakage 
currents and presenting two assemblies—one, 
especially for routine plane use; the other for 
laboratory measurements. Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1663 

Corrosion & Scale Control—D. W. Haering 
& Co., Inc., have just issued “H-O-H Water 
Studies,” a collection of articles on the control 
of corrosion, scale and algae. This 1945 edition 
has been enlarged to provide the latest infor- 
mation on corrosion and scale control in water 
jacket cooling systems and to report a series of 
studies on water problems in atmospheric cooling 
systems. Discussions of steam and return system 
corrosion; glucosates; and proportioning prob- 
lems, are also contained in this 52-page booklet. 
D. W. Haering & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


1664 


Broach Sharpeners—An 8-page illustrated bul- 
letin describing its new broach sharpeners has 
been issued by Colonial Broach Co. The book- 
let contains descriptions of cylindrical and flat 
broach sharpening operations; the machine’s 
lubrication system, electrical controls, etc.; and 
complete general specifications for the two 
sharpeners together with lists of standard and 
extra equipment offered. Colonial Broach Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 


1665 


Control System—Leeds & Northrup announce 
a new 25-page catalog describing an entirely 
new control system designed to regulate elec- 
tric input so precisely that temperature is held 
steadily as specified. Schematic illustrations show 
how control action is obtained by regulating 
the proportion of time during which current 
is “full on” and “full off.” Also included is an 
explanation to show how easily an operator can 
“tune” the control to his particular process. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1666 


Swing Boom Crane —A new catalog of 24 
pages, 74 Photographs and diagrams, and factual 
concise speC# cations, fully describes the “Krane 
Kar” mobile swing boom crane. Silent Hoist 
Winch & Crane Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1667 


Face Shields —A 4-page catalog, describing the 
new “Hundred Series” of face shields has been 
released by the Boyer-Campbell Company, with 
complete specifications and prices. The Boyer- 
Campbell Company, Detroit, Mich. 


1668 


Salt Bath Quenching Processes—A reprint 
from “Metals and Alloys” is offered by Ajax 
Electric Co., Inc., on the development and ap- 
plication of “Isothermal Quenching.” Ajax 
Electric Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hydraulic Pumps—The Lyon-Raymond Corpo- 
ration have printed a four-page catalog addition 
illustrating by photogravhs, charts and specifica- 
tions five of their foot-operated and hand- 
operated hydraulic pumps. Lyon-Raymond Cor- 
poration, Greene, N. Y. 
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Electronics Booklet—Latest edition of Walker- 
Jimieson's “Industrial Availability Booklet,” 
just off the press, consists of 40 pages. It lists 
tubes, test equipment, industrial sound systems, 
electrical maintenance supplies, timers, relays, 
x-ray machines, constant voltage transformers, 
condensers, resistors, etc., and other items avail- 
able from stock. Walker-Jimieson, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Acetylene Generator—Air Reduction has 
issued a new bulletin featuring the new Airco 
Type ‘““P” portable generator, incorporating an 
“air lift’’ water circulating system and enlarged 
radiation space between the carbide hopper and 
water level which eliminate the “hot belt’’ and 
provide cooler, double-scrubbed gas. The bulle- 
tin describes and illustrates the company’s com- 
plete line of generators. Air Reduction, New 
York, N.Y. 
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Handling Materials—The methods used ly 
stevedores to expedite many varied handling 
operations are discussed in an illustrated article 
in the latest issue of “Handling Materials,” 
house organ of Towmotor Corporation. The arti- 
cle was prepared after a visit to one of the 
eastern seaboard’s largest stevedores and termi- 
nal operators and describes in detail how steve. 
doring is made an “applied science of material 
handling.” Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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For war needs now and for planning postwar products ... send for 
illustrated booklet describing Tenite applications and properties. 
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put your shipping problem 
on Cabco’s production line... 


Have your containers scientifically designed to fit your product 
and take advantage of many short cuts in your packing and ship- 
ping operations. You'll save money and your product will go 
securely to market in a better looking package. 

Cabco Allbound Containers are mass-produced and they are 
complete in one piece. Because of their unique design, these con- 
tainers come to you flat—can be stored in the minimum of space. 
To prepare your shipment you need no special machinery, no ham- 
mer nor nails. Because they are stitched together with steel wire 
and reinforced at the strain points, they are extremely strong. Yet, 
because they are made of thin wood veneer, they are extremely 
light in weight. Their strong, light construction alone has brought 
substantial cost reductions to many 
shippers. Other cost-cutting features 
bring additional savings right down 
the line. 

You can soon determine for your- 
self the advantages of adopting 
Cabco Allbound Containers. Our 
engineers will gladly assist you 
without cost or obligation. 












CABCO 


ALLBOUND Crates and Boxes 





ON HEAVY FURNACES 
CABCO Allbound Crates 


Reduced Shipping Cost 21% 
Cut Crating Time 85% 
Saved Storing Space 80% 


Imagine savings like these in your 
plant! You will be dollars ahead if you 
inquire about Cabco Allbound Crates 
today. They are especially designed for 
all types of industrial equipment. Write 
for complete details. 





Today WPB restricts the shipment of furnaces in 
wood containers. When the war is over, these 
restrictions will be lifted and furnaces will again 
go to market this better way. 


California Barrel Company, Ltd. 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
2581 E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 23, California 
501 Dooley Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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OF COAL HANDLING 

PROBLEMS THROUGH 

S-A ENGINEERING 
AND EQUIPMENT 





The key to the success of 
Stephens-Adamson coal and ash 
handling systems lies in the fact 
that this company can supply every 
element necessary to success. 


Adequate equipment, all manu- 
factured by S-A, of the exact type 
needed is available from S-A’s 
broad line. 


Competent engineering, the ability 
to assemble machinery units in a 
way to assure rapid and low-cost 
handling, is provided by skilled 


S-A engineers. 


Valuable experience, gained in 43 


years of specializing in material han- wee 
al; d d di S A A vertical closed-circuit ee elevator completely encircles the above 300 
ing.servesto guide an irect S- ton storage silo. Coal is discharged into the top and reclaimed from underneath 
&> § the silo. The chute from the REDLER elevator delivers coal directly to the 
7 : 4 boiler room. A long underground REDLER conveyor conveys coal from a dis- 

r 
engineers at every planning stage. tant track hopper to the right hand base of the silo where coal is transferred 
to the elevator. 


Make these your reasons to con- 
sult S-A on your next handling job. 
Write us now. 





